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Government Activity 
Makes Bond Prospects 


COL. CARRUTH IN PENNA. TALK 





Legislatures Have Put Millions in Pre- 
miums in Agents’ Laps With 
New Roads and Buildings 


Col. R. Hill Carruth, assistant to the 
president of the American Bonding, told 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Days gath- 
ering recently at York, Pa. that the 
tremendous program of building by the 
Federal Government presents great op- 
portunities to agents. In fact, he said: 
“The United States Government and the 
various state governments have literally 
legislated into your laps millions in con- 
tract bond premiums.” He prophesied 
that 1930 will be the greatest year in the 
history of corporate suretyship. Col. 
Carruth is now doing special work in the 
office of Conkling, Price & Webb, Chi- 
cago, general agents of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, which controls the American. 

In discussing the depression Col. Car- 
ruth said that the surety companies stood 
out like beacons of hope to those in 
financial distress following the wrecking 
or near wrecking of many business en- 
terprises. The surety business stood 
side by side with life insurance in sav- 
ing the business interests of the country. 

Turning his attention to opportunities 
which present themselves for business 
this year Col. Carruth went into detail 
on the government’s peace time con- 
struction program. He said: 

“There is under way in this country 
the largest peace time government build- 
ing program ever recorded in its history. 
The object of this unparalleled building 
and construction may be briefly stated 
as two fold: 

“(1) The construction of much needed 
public buildings in Washington, post of- 
fice and federal buildings throughout the 
country, improvement of highways, ad- 
ditional hospitals for veterans, and flood 
protection; and 

“(2) Furnishing employment for the 
millions of unemployed. 

“The government’s $490,000,000 public 
building program, of which $150,000,000 
is for public buildings in Washington, the 
remainder being for post offices and fed- 
eral court buildings throughout the for- 
ty-eight states of the Union, does not 
include the $350,000,000 Mississippi Flood 
Control authorization made by Congress 
May 15, 1928. Under this authorization 
numerous contracts have already been 
let. The headquarters for this control 
work are in Vicksburg, with district of- 
fices at New Orleans, Memphis and St. 
Louis. The work is progressing rapidly. 
It is under the direction of the War 
Department. Bids are received for it at 
the aforementioned district offices. | 

“In 1930 the Congress appropriated 
$15,950,000 for the construction of World 
War veterans’ hospitals throughout the 
country. Eighty per cent. of this ap- 
propriation is now under contract. The 
1931 Congress appropriated the sum of 
$20,877,000 for the construction of addi- 
tional hospitals for veterans. 


States Building Roads 


“Tn line with the national building pro- 
gram, the various state governments, 
through their legislatures and highway 
departments, have greatly enlarged their 
highway construction programs. Each 
year the national government allocates 
certain federal funds to the several states 
to encourage highway construction. The 
recent Congress appropriated $80,000,000 
in addition to its annual federal highway 
appropriations to be advanced immedi- 
ately to the several states. 

“Reports from forty of the forty-eight 
states indicate that their highway build- 
ing programs, with but few exceptions, 
have been increased by many millions 
of dollars for this year. This does not 
take into consideration the numerous 
state, county and municipal building pro- 
grams which are now under way or 


which are to be undertaken throughout 
the country. 

“Corporate surety bonds are required 
by law in connection with all contracts 
of the above outlined building and con- 
struction programs. This opens up an 
unprecedented field for surety premiums. 

More Building This Year 

“A recent issue of the Engineering 
News-Record reports that the 1931 esti- 
mate is $912,000,000 more in total con- 
struction than in 1930. It further reports 
that the 1931 estimate for public works 
is $685,000,000 more than the 1930 esti- 
mate. As corporate surety bonds are 
required in connection with practically 


all contracts for public work, this figure 
is encouraging to surety agents. 

“The government’s building program 
above referred to was originally planned 
to extend over a five year period. Due, 
however, to the depressing unemploy- 
ment situation, it is being rushed, and it 
is far in advance of the original sched- 
ule, which means that the work will 
probably all be under contract within a 
three year period. If we are to be in 
on the ground floor and get our share 
of this business, we must also rush our 
plans for controlling it. 


_Personal Surety Obsolescent 
“Hitherto personal surety has played a 


strong part in qualifying public officials 
to perform their duties,” continued Col. 
Carruth. “On account of the increasing 
number of defalcations on the part of 
public officials and the inability of their 
personal surety to pay, an increasing de- 
mand for corporate surety for public of- 
ficial bonds is being made. Cities, towns, 
counties and states have lost within the 
past eighteen months staggering sums of 
money due to the public official using 
his trust funds for speculations and pri- 
vate investments. This condition has 
brought on an increasing demand that 
public officials file corporate surety bonds. 


(Continued on Page 38) 














IN SURETYSHIP AS IN CONSTRUCTION 





SPECIALIZATION COLINTS 


8 Without the specialized knowledge of the engineer, the progress of the world would 
be immeasurably retarded. Largely upon the accuracy of his calculations depends 
the successful completion of every construction project. : 


@ Aside from the technical knowledge of the engineer, acquired through years of grind- 
ing study, the chief ingredient for success in their respective fields of endeavor are the 
same for both the engineer and the surety underwriter—a wealth of practical 
experience. 


@ How well the majority of the FaD’s underwriters measure up in this respect is 
indicated by the Company’s service records. Six have been with the Company be- 
tween 30 and 40 years; nine between 25 and 30 years; ten between 20 and 25 years; 
thirteen between 15 and 20 years; twenty-four between 10 and 15 years; thirty 
between 5 and 10 years. 


@ Just as the engineer’s specialized knowledge enables him to calculate exactly the 
U stresses and strains which the various members of a bridge or a building will be 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND 


called upon to withstand, so does the knowledge and experience of the FaD’s 
underwriters enable them to recognize quickly the good and bad features of any 
bonding proposition. 


PLATE GLASS @ This means prompt, authoritative action—a factor of immense value to the 


INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND ¢- BALTIMORE 


Company’s agents in these days of intense competition. 
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Amend New Jersey Compensation 


Laws to Allow Full Coverage 


All Measures Approved by Department Were Passed by 
Legislature; C. A. Gough Comments on New Laws 
Now Going Into Effect 


All ten’ measures proposed or ap- 
proved by the New Jersey insurance 
department were passed by the state 
legislature and made law during the re- 
cent session. The most important re- 
vised the compulsory workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, and corrected what C. A. 
Gough, deputy commissioner, called a 
very serious situation. He says, “This 
situation arose in the state as the re- 
sult of a decision of the Supreme Court, 
in which the court held that it was not 
legal to include in the policy of insur- 
ance required by the Compulsory Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance Act of 
1917 coverage for any liability whatever 
other than the employer's statutory lia- 
bility. To conform to this view would 
leave the employer of labor exposed to 
a variety of claims for compensation or 
for damages because of work injuries 
sustained by his employes. 

“There are claims for injury by oc- 
cupational disease not included within 
the compensation act and for personal 
disfigurement but not loss of earning ca- 
pacity, which may be ‘valid as respects 
an injury sustained within this state. 
There are employes who may be sent 
temporarily outside of the state and de- 
velop possible rights of action under the 
compensation acts or at common law in 
other states, and employes in the regu- 
lar course of their duties may become 
momentarily subject to the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, to the Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, or at ad- 
miralty.” 

Another act makes it compulsory for 
all automobile policies not covering lia- 
bility for loss of service to so state in 
bold face type in the policy. This is 
the result of a decision in a New York 
court that the standard liability policy 
does not cover this loss despite a gen- 
eral impression to that effect among the 
public and the companies. 

Still another new law makes it pos- 
sible for the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance to take over and liquidate 
an insurance company when certain con- 
ditions exist. Previously the commis- 
sioner has had to appoint a_ receiver 
merely for the purpose of holding the 
naked title to the property of the com- 
pany and for the further purpose of re- 
straining suits against the company, 

Most of the other measures were of 
minor importance. 

Legislative Summary by A. R. Lawrence 

In connection with the 1931 legislative 
results in New Jersey, A. R. Lawrence, 
chairman, Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau, summarizes as follows 
the new chapters of law which have a 
bearing on the workmen’s compensation 
act in the state: 

Chapter 33—(Assembly No. 101) Ap- 
proved March 30, Effective March 30, 
1931: Amends mesothorium or radium 
necrosis in the occupational disease sec- 
tion of the compensation act, Section II, 
paragraph 22 (b) A to read, “mesotho- 
rium or radium poisoning.” ; 

Chapter 108—(Senate No. 255) Ap- 
proved April 14, 1931, Effective July 1, 
1931: Transfers the collection of the 
special tax of 1% upon compensation 
payments from the commissioner of la- 
bor to the newly created office of state 
tax commissioner. Date of payment un- 
changed. 

Chapter 172—(Assembly No. 233) Ap- 
proved April 21, 1931, Effective April 21, 
1931: Authorizes and requires munici- 
palities and fire districts to provide com- 
pensation insurance for volunteer fire- 


men: clarifies the wage basis of compen- 
sation payments to volunteer firemen. 

Chapter 192—(Senate No. 137) Ap- 
proved April 21, 1931, Effective April 21, 
1931: Combines in one act the two ex- 
isting compulsory workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance laws and authorizes the 
writing of compensation and employer’s 
negligence liability to his employes in a 
single policy contract. 

Chapter 203—(Senate No. 271) Ap- 
proved April 21, 1931, Effective July 1, 
1931: Transfers the collection of the ¢ 
special one-quarter of 1% premium tax 
from the commissioner of banking and 
insurance to the newly created office of 
state tax commissioner; changes the date 
of payment from February 15 to June 1. 

Chapter 278—(Senate No. 297) Ap- 
proved April 27, 1931, Effective April 27, 
1931: Amends the 1924 act relative to 
the reporting of accidents, occupational 
diseases and compensation agreements so 
that the failure to report the same with- 
in the specified time does not destroy 
the defenses which exist under paragraph 
23 (h) of the workmen’s compensation 
act. 

Chapter 279—(Senate No. 298) Ap- 
proved April 27, 1931, Effective April 27, 
1931: Amends the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act as to the giving of notice of 
hernia; clarifies and amends the proce- 
dure as respects modification of award 
and the right of subrogation; defines the 
minimum week for establishing the wage 
basis of compensation. 

Chapter 280—(Senate No. 299) Ap- 
proved April 27, 1931, Effective April 27, 
1931: Amends the 1918 supplement to the 
workmen’s compensation act by extend- 
ing the time in which a petition may be 
filed to two years; provides that appeal 
from the judgment of the workmen’s 
compensation bureau shall be by certio- 
rari to the Supreme Court. 

Note: The three acts just preceding, 
Chapters 278, 279, 280, are essentially the 
recommendations of an advisory commis- 
sion appointed a year ago by the com- 
missioner of labor to survey the general 
question of law and procedure as respects 
workmen’s compensation. 

Chapter 355—(Senate No. 284) Ap- 
proved April 28, 1931, Effective July 4, 
1931: Amends the public employments 
supplement to the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act by striking out the present 
$1,200 yearly salary requirement, thus 
placing public employments on the same 
basis as to compensation as private em- 
ployments. 





CALL HOLD-UP FAKE 





United States Casualty Fighting Payroll 
Claim; Allege Robbery Never 
Took Place 

By the introduction of new evidence 
tending to show that a payroll hold-up 
never took place the United States Cas- 
ualty has received a new trial in the suit 
brought against it by Fisher & Axelrod. 
Supreme Court Justice Cotillo gave the 
decision. 

The case had been previously tried 
without a jury, and the company had 
been found liable. However, during the 
trial an unknown person had communi- 
cated with the company attorneys, ad- 
vising them that if the trial could be 
delayed the insurance company would 
win. After the trial was ended it was 
found that this individual was Irving 
Brooks, an associate of Fisher’s. 

Brooks was with Fisher when the rob- 
bery was supposed to have occurred. He 
said that Fisher had pocketed the $6,500 
and then reported a robbery to the po- 
lice. 
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$825,000 AUTO DAMAGE SUIT 





N. J. Case, One of the Largest, Prompts 
One Co. Man to Say “Where Will 
Limits Stop?” 

One of the large automobile accident 
damage suits attracting considerable at- 
tention in Eastern insurance circles is 
the one being brought for $825,000 by the 
widow and children of Dr. D. L. McCor- 
mick, a Newark, N, J., physician who was 
fatally injured last November in collision 
with a car own by John L. Kuser of 
Bordentown against whom the suits are 
being brought. 

In her suit, Mrs. McCormick charges 
that their car, while being driven north 
on the Brunswick Pike, in Mercer 
County, was struck by a car going south, 
owned by Mr. Kuser and driven by a ser- 
vant in a “negligent manner, at high 
speed, who failed to control the car, 
failed to apply his brakes and did not 
conform to the rules of the road,” driv- 
ing on the left side. For the death of 
her husband Mrs, McCormick is suing 
for $500,000. 

On the second count Mrs. McCormick 
asks $80,000 for her own injuries which 
have left her “emotionally, nervously and 
mentally unstable,” she charges. Her 
son is suing for $100,000 damages, mak- 
ing allegations similar to those of his 
mother, while Mrs. McCormick seeks 
$20,000 more for medical expenses con- 
nected with her son’s injuries. The 
daughter, through her mother, sues for 
$100,000 for her injuries. 

The plaintiff, John L. Kuser, will main- 
tain in the Essex Circuit Court when the 
suit comes to trial late this year, that 
the accident was caused by the physi- 
cian’s son who was driving the McCor- 
mick car at the time of the collision. 

Commenting on this case one company 
man said: “Where will limits stop, and 
how long can the companies stand the 
ever increasing demands and verdicts?” 





MARYLAND’S NEWARK SETUP 


New Branch Office There Headed by J. 
F. Comerford; Will Not Affect 
Schlesinger-Heller Arrangement 
The newly opened branch of the 
Maryland Casualty in Newark, N. J., is 
under the supervision of Resident Man- 
ager J. F. Comerford, formerly of Tulsa. 
Mr. Comerford has surrounded himself 





with a competent underwriting staff in- © 


cluding Andre Duvall, casualty under- 
writer; D. B. Lupkin, bonding manager, 
and Clinton LeRoy Templeman, assistant 
underwriter. 

Claim manager of the branch is E. F. 
Cooke and D. A. McGowan, cashier and 
office manager. A. H. Torrey is field- 
man for the state. The Schlesinger- 
Heller agency will continue to represent 
the company in Newark being in no way 
affected by the opening of the branch. 





VETOES MUTUAL BILL 
Governor Henry S. Caulfield of Mis- 
souri has vetoed a bill which sought to 
exempt mutual benefit associations writ- 
ing accident and health business from 
state supervision and taxation, 


‘ 


STATE FUND BILL KILLED 





Decisive Defeat of Wisconsin Measure; 
State Satisfied With Private Com- 
panies; Vote Was 55 to 33 

By a vote of 55 to 33 the Wisconsin 
Assembly killed the Groves bill for a 
state workmen’s compensation insurance 
fund to handle all such insurance in the 
state. The assembly also refused to re- 
consider the vote by which it had pre- 
viously killed the Tews bill to permit 
municipal distribution of dairy producis 
where private monopoly exists. 

Speaker Charles B. Perry opposed the 
Groves bill, contending that private com- 
panies in Wisconsin were doing a good 
job of handling the workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance and that a state insur- 
ance system to supplant them was not 
needed at this time. 

The bill would have established a state 
workmen’s compensation board consist- 
ing of the insurance commissioner, the 
budget director and a member of the 
industrial commission, This board would 
appoint an expert insurance man to man- 
age the state fund. A surplus of $100,- 
000 was to be set up as soon as possible. 


Col. Carruth Talk 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Thus we have opportunities for increas- 
ing our premium income from. this 
source. 





Depository Bonds 

“The companies must necessarily make 
their underwriting requirements of de- 
pository bonds more rigid today than in 
the past. They must have more detailed, 
verified information concerning the ap- 
plicant for a depository bond. The bank 
examiners’ report, whether it be state or 
federal, is one of the essential require- 
ments. Many agents claim that appli- 
cant for these bonds will not furnish 
such a report. In such cases the bond 
cannot, with but few exceptions, be writ- 
ten. It is only sound business that such 
information be had by the surety under- 
writer. No bank would think of making 
a loan to an individual or a corporation 
without having that individual’s or cor- 
poration’s up to date, detailed, verified 
financial statement. So it is with the 
surety in requesting an examiners’ re- 
port of the bank. They merely want to 
check over the assets and liabilities of 
the bank as reflected by this report to 
determine whether they will extend to 
that applicant a credit line, 

“The burglary field is perhaps the 
poorest worked field of the casualty and 
surety companies, and yet, if properly 
underwritten, can be the most profitable, 
not only to the company but to the 
agent. Let me urge that you carry on a 
systematic plan for the development of 
this business. Follow the same system 
that a life insurance agent follows in 
soliciting life insurance. He has a defi- 
nite plan. He has a certain number of 
prospects to call on each day. He fol- 
lows that program in season and out. 
As a result, if he is a salesman at all, 
he develops a nice line of life insuranc« 
business. The same can be true of bur- 
glary and robbery.” 
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Thirty-second Year, No. 25 


URGE COMMISSIONERS 10 
HELP RECTIFY CRITICAL 
COMPENSATION SITUATION 


W. E. Roeber, National Council, 
Submits Company Position at 
Opening Chicago Session 


MILLER ON NAME PIRATING 











Uniform Rulings by Convention 
Body Championed by Utah 
Official; Joyce Vigorous 





Chicago, June 15—Solemn warnings 
that immediate co-operation on the part 
of the insurance commissioners is neces- 
sary to rectify the serious conditions. ex- 
isting in the workmen’s compensation 
field and in the surety business, were is- 
sued at the opening session of the spring 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners here at the 
Hotel Stevens on Monday. Thirty-six 


_states were represented at the conven- 


tion, many of those attending being new 
in office and all of the commissioners 
gave an attentive ear to the outstanding 
leaders who importuned their assistance. 
A number of company executives were 
also on hand while from New York the 
state insurance department had a big 
representation and Messrs. Beha and 
Leslie were active as National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters repre- 
sentatives. 

The speakers included William B. 
Joyce, chairman of the National Surety, 
who outlined the serious condition ex- 
isting in the surety field because of rate 
cutting and excessive commission pay- 
ments; W. F. Roeber, general manager 
of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, who brought to the fore 
the urgent need for immediate upward 
revisions in compensatior premium 
schedules; Chauncey S. S. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, who argued against company 
name “pirating”; and Commissioner J. 
G. MacQuarrie of Utah, who championed 
uniform rulings by the convention as a 
body and not by individual commission- 
ers. 

Mr. Roeber’s address, which warned 
the commissioners that they soon will 
be individually asked to approve needed 
premium rate increases, was considered 
of such immediate importance that the 
committee on workmen’s compensation 
Insurance was instructed to make a re- 
port on it at the current session. 
Joyce Frank on Excessive Commissions 


Mr. Joyce’s paper was referred to the 
Surety committee headed by Commis- 
sioner Don C. Lewis, of South Dakota. 

Mr. Miller’s brief on name pirating 
was attentively received and following it 
Commissioner Herbert L. Davis of the 
District of Columbia announced that a 
bill now is being prepared for consid- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
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DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 
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Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 



































“GIGANTOPHTHALMOS” 


Speaking of hereditary anterior megalophthalmus 
sine glaucoma, the synonyms, in simple English 
(so you'll know if you’ve got it), are melagocornea, 
hydrophthalmus sanatus, cornea globosa, kera- 
toglobus, hydrops camerae anteriori and kerata- 
globus pellucidus——Evening Bulletin. 


= week the medics of the nation held 
their annual convention in Philadelphia, and they used 
more vast words than our city had heard in the last 
fifty years. Those in the paragraph above are mild 
samples. No reader of these lines will know what one 
of the terms means, unless he may guess that some of 
them have to do with the eye. 


Neither do we life underwriters among ourselves 
speak the language of the man on the street. And 
usually we cannot sell him our service unless we tell 
him in words of his own vocabulary what it will do for 
him and his. We are wont to find humor in the big 
words of the doctors. Irritation or apathy is apt to be 
a prospect’s reaction to our technical words. 


A simple-language story, told with cumulative pene- 
tration of its points, and with earnestness and imagina- 
tion, plus skilful closing tests, is basic in the art of 
salesmanship. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE. INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 10 
ISSUE NEW RETIREMENT FORM 
WITHOUT AN EXAMINATION 


Announcement M Made at Agents’ 
Convention at Swampscott 


This Week 
HEAR PRESIDENT SARGEANT 


Vice-President Alexander T. Mac- 
lean, John W. Yates and George 
E. Lackey Among Speakers 








More than 800 representatives of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life gathered at 
Swampscott, Mass., on. Monday for a 
three-day convention which was the 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the com- 
pany’s Agents Association. The gath- 
ering was welcomed by William H. Sar- 
geant, president of the company, who 
stressed the part played by life insur- 
ance in contributing to the relief of the 
public in the present business condition 
and he urged the company’s representa- 
tives to impress upon policyholders the 
need of continuing their insurance pro- 
tection at this time. 


The convention was opened by John 
W. Yates, president of the Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and general agent for the com- 
pany at Detroit. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “Building Better Estates Today 
to Meet the Needs of Tomorrow.” One 
of the principal addresses was made by 
George E. Lackey, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
and general agent for the company at 
Oklahoma City, speaking on the subject 
“Life Insurance, the Financial Safe- 
guard of 1931.” 


New Contract Offers Wide Choice 


An announcement that was received 
with enthusiasm by the convention was 
that of a new Retirement Annuity Con- 
tract which the company will issue with- 
out medical examination on the premium 
unit basis and providing the insured with 
a wide choice of income plans available 
at the end of any contract year. 

Alexander T. Maclean, second vice- 
president and actuary of the company, 
speaking on the subject of “Conserva- 
tion and Preservation” showed that the 
retention of old business is practically 
as important to the agent as securing 
new insurance. 

One of the features of the convention 
was the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Women Underwriters of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life of which 
Lena Lake Forrest is president. Another 
feature of the program was “Radioactivi- 
ties” in charge of James M. Blake, man- 
ager of the company’s Field Service De- 
partment. 

There was a beginners’ meeting held 
Monday under the leadership of Caleb 
R. Smith of Detroit at which talks were 

(Continued on Page 14) — 
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HUEBNER DAY JUNE 297 


( All good Life Insurance men have heard of Dr. S. S. 7 
Huebner, Dean of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, Professor of Insurance of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Educational Advisor of the 
\. Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. } 


—s 
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On June 29th, Dr. S. S. Huebner will address all 
Massachusetts Mutual Representatives of New York 
City at the Keane-Patterson Auditorium at 225 West 
34th Street. ‘The meeting will be in two sessions, the 
first beginning at 9:30 A. M., on the subject of ‘Life 
Insurance, The Greatest Financial Emergency Safe- 


guard,’’—the second will be a general discussion 
beginning at 2:15 P. M. 


ALL LIFE UNDERWRITERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 
ATTEND. IN ORDER THAT SEATS MAY BE RESERVED FOR 
ALL, WILL THOSE WHO DO NOT OCCUPY DESKS WITHIN 
THE OFFICES OF THE MASS MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
PLEASE NOTIFY US OF THEIR DESIRE TO ATTEND THE 
MORNING, AFTERNOON, OR BOTH MEETINGS. 


—Organized Service— 


~ THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY — CHICKERING 4-2384 
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“VIC BARRY of the METROPOLITAN” 
James Victor Barry One of the Most Widely Known TO RETIRE 


And Most Popular Men in Insurance. 


Famed As 


Speaker and Wit He Has Amazing Capacity for 


Making Friends 


vice-president of the Metropolitan 

Life Insurance Co., is retiring at the 
end of the year, as he will have reached 
the retirement age with that company. 

A simple announcement this, but one 
which will cause a wave of regret among 
insurance men which will roll over this 
country and Canada. 

Among those who will feel a void in 
the insurance business are insurance 
commissioners, in whose rank he was for 
some years a sparkling and_ valuable 
member and who has continued his reign 
in the hearts of departmentdom up to 
the present moment; insurance organi- 
zations of every division of the business 
because for some years he has not played 
favorites but has been a consistent at- 
tendant at most of the important con- 
ventions ; lonely executives of other com- 
panies visiting New York and desiring a 
companion with whom they could visit 
for a half an hour or so and hence wan- 
dered into Mr. Barry’s office at No. 1 
Madison Avenue; persons in the business 
with troubles looking for a confidant and 
facing situations where they needed an 
adviser; and thousands of insurance men 
who have been members of his audiences 
and roared with pleasure over the stories 
he told them. 


Barry’s Personality 


GJ vs VICTOR” BARRY, fourth 


Probably there has never been a more 
popular figure in the insurance business 
than James Victor Barry, and the very 
thought that he is anything near the re- 
tirement age will be a shock because he 
is one of those vivid, sympathetic per- 
sonalities who is as spirited and lively 
today as the very first day you met him, 
a Ponce de Leon nobleman. Just what 
there is about Barry that makes people 
come up and extend their confidence has 
always been a puzzle to newspaper men 
who tell him their inside stories just as 
everybody else does. So far as the writer 
knows he has never made it a point to 
ask anybody at a convention for a con- 
fidence. He never butts in; nor starts 
the conversation going; nor hands out 
a lot of jolly; nor hits people on the 
back; nor tells anybody anything that 
he should not. Instead he stands quietly 
in the lobby surrounded by the throng, 
and one member of the throng after an- 
other comes up to him and starts the 
conversation. After he has told all that 
he knows Barry picks up the conversa- 
tion naturally and the story-telling starts. 
Where he unearths his humorous yarns 
is a mystery which has never been 
solved, but he has heard all those which 
you have, and then he will tell you 
some which you will keep on hearing for 
years—but it is Barry who tells them 
first. A red-haired man, with a marvel- 
ous gift of humor, a philosopher who 
appreciates the beautiful in life and in 
the character of his fellows, he is a past 
master at raconteuring. 

He began making after dinner speeches 
or presiding at banquets or luncheons as 
toastmaster while in Lansing, his pub- 
lic speaking getting its initiation at an 
annual dinner of a social club there 
called “U and I.” Along with Michigan 
public men and some other Lansing cel- 


By Clarence Axman 


ebrities he was a member, and he did 
so well upon the occasion of his first 
running comments as toastmaster that 
he continued as toastmaster for half a 
dozen years. 


Fame as a Speaker 


Almost from the time he joined the 
ranks of the Metropolitan Life Mr. 
Barry’s services at banquets have been 
in demand. Not only has he brightened 
hundreds of luncheons and dinners as 
well as helped make the occasion mem- 
orable by his inimitable story telling and 
companionship in the lobbies, but his 
willingness to oblige—his innate cour- 
tesy—has been deeply appreciated. While 
some New Yorkers duck the inconven- 
ience of going all the way to Wichita, 
Kan., for instance, just to make a speech, 
not so Mr. Barry. He has been willing 
to take the sleeper jumps so as. not to 
disappoint his friends and there has been 
no snobbery in his make-up in accepting 
such invitations. Another remarkable 
thing about it is that he has been as 
welcome and is just as much at home in 
a casualty or fire convention as with life 
insurance people. In fact, in recent 
years he has probably talked more be- 
fore fire and casualty audiences than to 
those following life insurance. 

There was a time when Mr. Barry’s 
stories were largely quick-firing anec- 
dotes of a humorous nature, or comments 
with witty slants, but during the. past 
few years he has gone in more for the 
inspirational type of talk, based upon his 
philosophy of the Golden Rule, with a 
piece of poetry or two interposed. He 
is not one of those intelligentsia who 
sneer at Edgar Guest. While Guest may 
be the psalm-singer of the Rotarians, it 
is Mr. Barry’s opinion that some of his 
truisms cannot be given too much cur- 
rency in these days of cynics, sceptics 
and overly wise. “Avoid unnecessary 
worry,” is his slogan. “Be blue, if you 
must be, in private, but be cheerful in 
public.” 

Vic Barry’s hypnotism of audiences 
is so generally recognized that it is not 
the general rule for him to be at a din- 
ner or luncheon outside of New York 
without the toastmaster calling upon him 
either to say a few words or to take a 
bow, despite the fact that he might not 
be on the program. 

He has always been a prominent mem- 
ber of the Pamunkeys, the one night— 
late at night—get-together of the com- 
missioners and those following their con- 
ventions. If Vic Barry’s cronies, Joseph 
Button of Richmond, Va., and Henry F. 
Tyrrell of Milwaukee, were also at the 
Pamunkey affair, the trio never lacked 
an audience or the affair some brilliance. 

One of the most interesting things to 
observe at insurance conventions has 
been the manner in which Vic Barry ce- 
ments a friendship with new members 
of the convention. Apparently, among 
the first things which new commissioners 
hear is something about Barry’s good 
fellowship, and they make it a point to 


meet him the first day they are at the 
convention. Thus the years go by, but 
the old friendships continue and new 
ones are constantly being made. This 
rather upsets precedent because most 
people find it difficult to keep up such 
a pace of friendship making. The real 
reason is that his right hand of friend- 
ship is instinctively held out, and those 
who grasp it recognize neither guile nor 
petty insincerity in his heart. 


Early Career Included Newspaper Work 


Vic Barry spent his boyhood in Mon- 
roe, Mich., where he attended the high 
school and, as is the case of many boys 
in small towns, sold newspapers for a 
time. The paper of the town was the 
Monroe Commercial, a weekly. Among 
other jobs he had was a short session 
working in a butcher shop. 

His first contact with public life was 
aS a page in the Michigan legislature 
for a term. After being graduated from 
the high school he went with the Mon- 
roe Commercial as a reporter. For two 
years he was deputy register of. deeds. 
Another job he filled was that of execu- 
tive clerk in the office of the Secretary 
of State. After serving several years in 
that capacity he returned to newspaper 
work, this time going with the Lansing 
Journal, one of the leading papers in the 
state, and being connected with that. pe- 
riodical for eight years. As a newspaper 
man he was one of the best in Michi- 
gan’s history. At various times he was 
editorial writer, city editor, and did other 
editorial jobs. His personality radiant; 
his judgment about politics, public weal 
and public men superb, it was not long 
before other papers used him as a cor- 
respondent, one of these papers being 
the Detroit Evening News. Among 
other things he wrote a weekly letter 
for the American Press Association 
which furnished boiler plate for a long 
string of papers. 

How He Came to Go With Metropolitan 

Eventually Mr. Barry was appointed 
insurance commissioner of Michigan and 
soon proved himself one of the most able 
of departmental executives. Some of his 
rulings are still discussed. He never 
went off half-cocked; always sought the 
bottom of issues before him; was uni- 
versally fair. When the life insurance 
business was investigated by the Arm- 
strong Committee Mr. Barry was one of 
the leaders in the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, being vice- 
president. In 1906 he was elected presi- 
dent. Naturally, the Armstrong Com- 
mittee investigation had no more inter- 
ested audience than the insurance com- 
missioners. Mr. Barry was on a com- 
mittee with Arthur I. Vorys of Ohio and 
Frank H. Hardison of Massachusetts, all 
three departmental ex-chiefs of high 
rank. The committee was constructive; 
did not regard itself as a hell-raising 
body, nor one which should “reform the 
universe.” 

Mr. Barry served the state of Michi- 
gan as commissioner for a decade, five 
full terms. 





Plans to Retire 











JAMES VICTOR BARRY 
Fourth Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life 


Among those who had been keeping an 
eye on Commissioner Barry was Haley 
Fiske of the Metropolitan Life. One 
day in December, 1910, Mr. Barry was 
told that New York wanted him on the 
telephone; he was asked to come to New 
York for a brief interview. The brief 
interview consisted of this statement by 
Mr. Fiske to Mr. Barry: 

“There is a vacancy in the official staff 
of the company and you are the unani- 
mous choice to fill it.” 


Commissioner Barry said he would take 
the matter under advisement. He made 
a quick decision with the result that a 
short time later he joined the Metro- 
politan Life family as assistant secre- 
tary. Some years later when Mr. Fiske 
appointed Mr. Barry fourth vice- presi- 
dent he said to the writer: 

“The Barry appointment is the most 
popular one which I have ever made.” 

Mr. Fiske received an unusually large 
number of letters relative to the appoint- 
ment. Mr. Barry got 250 letters of con- 
gratulation on his advancement. 

For years newspaper men called Vic 
Barry “the eyes and ears of the late 
Haley Fiske.” By that they meant that 
Mr. Barry kept the late president of the 
Metropolitan Life informed of all mat- 
ters in the insurance business which went 
on outside of the Metropolitan Life. 
Broad-minded, with a tremendous varie- 
ty of interests, foresight which was 
amazing, Haley Fiske was interested in 
knowing what were the developments in 
marine, fire and casualty insurance. Mr. 
Barry made notes at conventions on the 
backs of envelopes and when he returned 
from a convention would tell Mr. Fiske 
the latest developments about new per- 
sonalities in the business, etc. 

Tributes of Old Associates 

The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked Arthur I. Vorys to tell why James 
Victor Barry was outstanding as an in- 
surance commissioner. Former Commis- 
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sioner Vorys is now a prominent lawyer 
in Columbus, O. He said: 

“Mr. Barry was not one disposed to 
furnish ‘high lights of history.’ He was 
too quiet and unassuming. It was his 
constant attitude and labors that made 
him famous. 

“When Mr. Barry became commission- 
er of Michigan that was a time when ex- 
pensive examinations of insurance com- 
panies with high charges going to the 
examining commissioners were quite 
prevalent. Michigan was one of such 
states. The late James G. Batterson had 
just been in an open controversy with 
the former Michigan commissioner over 
a big bill of his charges for examining 
the Travelers. Mr. Barry at once took 
his state out of that class and gave it 
an upright reputation that has been kept 
up ever since. 

“T cannot overrate Mr. Barry’s influ- 
ence in not only re-establishing the good 
reputation of his own state but in depre- 
cating and frowning upon raiding exam- 
inations by other states. He, as much 
or more than any others, was the cause 
of a new general honorable management 
of state insurance departments through- 
out the country. At once it came about 
that a commissioner who raided the com- 
panies was an unwelcome member of the 
convention. And ever since, except spas- 
modic exceptions, the departments and 
the convention have maintained a com- 
paratively high standing for honesty and 
decency. 

“Mr. Barry was such a modest, reticent 
man that none of us in the insurance 
crowd ever thought of him as a public 
speaker. That discovery was made at 
the banquet of the convention at Balti- 
more in 1903. He was down for a re- 
sponse. I was uneasy, for I had come 
to know him and like him and thought 
this would be his first effort and that he 
would be confused, embarrassed and 
probably would flop. I remember the de- 
lighted enthusiasm of all of us in our 
astonishment at his amusing and inter- 
esting speech. The rest you know—that 
is, about his quality as a speaker. 

“There are many events, pleasant and 
interesting to me,-connected with Mr. 
Barry, whom I regard with as much es- 
teem and real affection as I have for any 
one, but the things I recall would not 
be so interesting to others.” 

Mr. Barry has not been too busy to 
take an active interest in the Insurance 
Institute of America and in the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. He lives in 
3ronxville, N. Y., where many of his 
friends in the insurance business reside. 
A brother is David Barry, sergeant-at- 
arms of the United States Senate. 

Col. Joseph’ Button, president of the 
Union Life of Richmond and for years 
secretary of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“Words are inadequate to express the 
affection and esteem that I hold for my 
friend of a quarter of a century, James 
Victor Barry. I first met him at the 
Commissioners’ Convention in Washing- 
ton in 1906, and from that time on the 
most intimate friendship has existed be- 
tween us. No one could meet him with- 
out becoming fond of him, and to say 
that I love him like a brother but feebly 
expresses it. 

“Possessing high character and a keen 
intellect, he is an outstanding man in 
any company, but he is probably best 
known for his ability as an after-dinner 
speaker. He never heard a good story 
that he did not, when out of sight, make 
a note of it for future use. I have often 
twitted him with the fact that in prepar- 
ing his inimitable speeches he first se- 
lects the stories he desires to tell and 
then arranges his speech around them, 
thus reversing the usual order. 

“In my opinion he is the most widely 
known and most beloved insurance ex- 
ecutive in this country, and deservedly 
so, for he is a square shooter, a man of 
the highest ideals and a devoted friend.” 

George B. Catlin, of the editorial staff 
of the Detroit Evening News, who as a 
newspaper man knew Mr. Barry, says of 
him: 


“Vic Barry. I knew and admired him, 


as did all the other newspaper men of 


the state who recognized his ability and 
other gifts. He was noted for his quick 
intelligence and intellectual honesty cou- 
pled with a keen insight into public af- 
fairs. He had a genius for making 
friends and for holding them. In every 
position that he held he proved alert and 
efficient and was always on his way 
toward the top. 

“He was one of the striking examples 


of self-education, for although he had. 


no college training he made up for that 
by strict devotion to whatever task was 
set before him, and very soon he was 
master of its every detail.” 





SUN LIFE QUITS MEXICO 





Canadian Company Reported Withdraw- 
ing After Two Years of Negotiations 
with Authorities 


The Sun Life of Canada, one of two 
large foreign life insurance companies 
entered there the other being the Con- 
federation Life, has determined to retire 
from the Mexican field, according to 
press dispatches. The decision follows 
nearly two years of negotiations with 
the Mexican Government in search of 
an arrangement under which, in the 
opinion of company officials, they could 
engage in life insurance business in 
Mexico. 

Difficulties between the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and Sun Life and the Confed- 
eration Life arose when the Government 
cancelled the operating permits of the 
companies, holding that to continue busi- 
ness there the reserve would have to be 
invested in Mexican securities. 





ST. LOUIS AGENCY RECORD 

Chester O. Fischer, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life in St. 
Louis, reports that the St. Louis agency 
wrote more new business in May than 
in any month in the history of the office. 
New writings were in excess of $2,000,000 
while business paid during May was $1,- 
023,000. Indications are that in excess 
of that amount will be delivered in June. 


Mutual Life Fieldmen 
Meet in Colorado 


NATION-WIDE REPRESENTATION 





President Houston Heads Home Office 
Contingent; A. L. Fisher, Erie, 
Wins Field Club’s Presidency 





Mutual Life representatives from all 
sections of the country gathered at the 
Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs, Col., 
last week for the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the company’s $250,000 Field 
Club. Meetings were held on Thursday 
and Friday, with George K. Sargent, sec- 
ond vice-president and manager of agen- 
cies, presiding. 

President David F. Houston headed the 
home office contingent which attended 
the convention. Others in the party 
were: Mr. Sargent; Joseph F. MacLean, 
associate actuary; Walter F. Shaw, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies; Rob- 
ert L. Young, agency secretary, and 
Richard E. Myer, agency inspector. 


Myrland Leads Producers 


A: L. Myrland of Chicago was intro- 
duced at the convention as the com- 
pany’s production leader for the club 
year, his total being $1,535,000. The 
other leaders for the year, in the order 
named, were: Jacob W. Shoul, Boston; 
Aaron L. Fischer, Erie; Lawrence P. 
Anderson, San Francisco; Samuel S. 
Herwitz, Cincinnati; Robert M. Hirsch, 
Chicago; C. H. Anderson, Chicago; Rob- 
ert J. Lebenson, New York City; Wil- 
liam J. Lane, New York City, and Ed- 
ward A. Marks, Newark. Mrs. Auguste 
H. Ellis of Milwaukee was the leading 
woman member of the club for the year. 
Other feminine leaders were: Mrs. Car- 
rie E. Hancock, Providence, and Miss 
Edna M. Courtney and Mrs. Theodora 
K. Zinn of New York City. 

As the qualified full time member of 
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the club with the largest production in 
the United States and Canada who has 
not heretofore served, Aaron L. Fischer 
of Erie won the presidency of the club, 
succeeding A. L. Myrland of Chicago. 

It was announced that the Field Club, 
by paying for $109,036,992 during the clul 
year, wrote 29.3% of the total written 
by the entire agency force during the 
same period, $371,832,725. Agents num- 
bering 9,966 wrote business for the com- 
pany during the year, 360 of these being 
Field Club members, The average pro- 
duction per member of the Field Club 
was $302,880. Seventy agents qualified 
for membership for the first time this 
year. 


Speakers on Program 


An interesting feature of the Thursday 
session was the story of the company’s 
progress during the past year told by 
President Houston. The aims and pur- 
poses of the $250,000 Field Club were 
explained by Mr. Sargent. The follow- 
ing other topics were discussed Thursday 
by the named speakers: “How To Be 
Happy in the Life Insurance Business,” 
by Joseph P. Mulder, Seattle; “Self-Or- 
ganization,” Walter W. Jones, Los An- 
geles; “Pre-selection of Prospects,” Ja- 
cob W. Shoul; “Standardized Sales 
Methods,” William F. Dineen, Chicago; 
“Consistent Production,” William L. 
Robison, Salt Lake City; “What Con- 
servation Means to Us,” by Ralph F. 
Taylor, Denver. 

The opening speaker on Friday was 
Associate Actuary MacLean, who dis- 
cussed present day problems of life in- 
surance men. He was followed by Dr. 
Samuel N. Stevens, professor of applied 
psychology, Northwestern University. At 
noon a luncheon was held for women 
delegates and for president and past 
presidents of the club. No afternoon 
session was held on Friday, but the dele- 
gates reconvened for dinner in the even- 
ing, at which the various medals and 
trophies were formally presented to the 
winners. . 

Thirteen members of the Field Club 
have qualified consecutively for member- 
ship since the club’s organization in 
1914-15. One of these, C. H. Anderson 
of Chicago, has written and paid for a 
total of $30,982,044 during this period. 





LEAVES COLUMBUS AGENCY 





H. Peter Gravengaard Resigns as Gen- 
eral Agent For Aetna Life to Go 
With Another Company 

H. Peter Gravengaard has resigned as 
general agent of the Aetna Life at Co- 
lumbus, O. He will spend the Summer 
at Cape Cod and in the Fall will become 
associated with another eastern life in- 
surance company. Neither the name of 
this company nor the name of Mr. Grav- 
engaard’s successor with the Aetna at 
Columbus has been announced. Mr. 
Gravengaard became general agent of 
the Aetna at Columbus October 1, 1926. 
For several years prior to that time he 
was attached to the home office in Hart- 
ford, doing sales training and educa- 
tional work. He was active in establish- 
ing the field training schools .and in pre- 
paring the five volume correspondence 
course for agents of the company. Asa 
tribute to Mr. Gravengaard, who will re- 
tire July 1, fieldmen associated with the 
Columbus agency are making a farewell 
drive and a luncheon in his honor also 
will be given in Columbus on June 24. 





CHATHAM PHENIX’S BIG MONTH 


Archibald B. Fisk, trust officer of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust 
Co., 149 Broadway, New York, reports 
that the life insurance trust business of 
the bank was the largest in May of any 
month this year. 





A. S. ROTH AT ERIE 
Appointment of A. S. Roth as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Erie, Pa., dis- 
trict of the Western & Southern Life 
is announced. Mr. Roth has been with 
this company in Akron, O. 
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Mutual Benefit’s New 
Aviation Risk Rules 


MODIFICATIONS ANNOUNCED 


Will Consider $100,000 on Person Who 
Takes Eleven to Fifteen Annual 
Flights 





Several modifications as regarding the 
rules governing the underwriting of avia- 
tion risks have been announced by the 
Mutual Benefit Life. The risk of pas- 
senger flights in licensed planes oper- 
ated by licensed pilots over established 
routes will generally be accepted by the 
company up to the following limits with- 
out limitation by an aviation clause: 
Annual No. Flights Amount Insurance 


10 or less company limit 
11 to 15 not over $100,000 
16 to 20 not over 50,000 


If it appears probable that the annual 
number of such flights will exceed twen- 
ty, the risk will not be considered with- 
out an aviation clause which reads as 
follows: “Death occurring by reason of 
any aerial flight or journey is not a risk 
assumed by the company, except to the 
extent of the entire reserve, less any in- 
debtedness, on this policy or on any ex- 
tended insurance hereunder.” The com- 
pany, at its option, may add thereto the 
following: “If the insured at the time 
of such flight shall be a fare-paying pas- 
senger in course of transportation from 
one definite terminal to another by 
means of an aerial conveyance in charge 
of a licensed pilot, this provision shall 
not be effective.” 

The company’s new aviation ruling re- 
lates to those persons who occasionally 
use airplanes as a means of transporta- 
tion in the regular course of business and 
who are not engaged in any way in the 
operation or manufacture of airplanes, 
airships or accessories. Applications will, 
however, be considered from persons fly- 
ing as passengers in connection with 
their business in planes owned by the 
company with which they are connected, 
and insurance up to the limits set forth 
above may be issued without an aviation 
rider, but each such case will be dealt 
with on its merits. 

The Mutual Benefit’s acceptance of ap 
plicants who have a record of piloting, 
testing or stunting, or may contemplate 
such sorts of flying, and who thus must 
accept policies with special aviation 
clause, will be governed generally by the 
following limitations: 


Annual No. Flights Amount Insurance 


Less than 50 $50,000 
50 to 100 40,000 
100 to 150 30,000 
150 to 200 20,000 
Over 200 10,000 





FORM WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 





League of Insurance Women Is Formed 
in New York City; Miss Alice 
Lakey, President 
A new life insurance organization has 
been formed in New York City, the 
League of Insurance Women, whose ob- 
ject is to get life insurance women to- 
gether in an educational movement 
among women generally, working largely 
through existing clubs. The organization 
was formed by women who have taken 
an active interest in recent meetings 
which have been held in the Home Mak- 
ing Center. It is another outgrowth of 
the insurance work of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs started by 
Miss Alice Lakey, editor of Insurance, 
and now carried on by Mrs. W. S. Prich- 
ard, head of the women’s department, 
the National Association of Life Under- 

writers. 

The officers of the new club are Miss 
Alice Lakey, president; Miss E. Marie 
Little, Equitable Society, first vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Kathryn Ford, Mutual Life, 
second vice-president, and Mrs. Teresa 
Speed of the Home Making Center, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

















STIFLE THAT 
YAWN! 


This is just a reminder. 


Summer is here and ambition in 
many instances slumps more 
sharply than a worthless stock. 

Heat 

and hard work are frequently 
found to be out of tune. 


That’s human nature. 


But, remember this. While some 
salesman are basking in the 
cool and shady nooks, others 
will be out there trying and 
selling millions of dollars worth 


of business. 
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How National Life, Vt., 
Is Fighting Depression 


RE-EXAMINATIONS ARE WAIVED 





Company Offering Additional Without 
Medical This Year to Those Accepted 
Within Three Years 





As an aid to agents during a time of 
depression the National Life of Vermont 
is offering additional insurance without 
medical re-examination during the year 
of 1931. The privilege is extended to pol- 
icyholders examined and accepted for 
standard insurance within three years, 
and the period during which applications 
will be received extends throughout the 
balance of the year as the anniversaries 
of policies issued during that period oc- 
cur. 

The amount which will be considered 
on an examination made one year ago is 
$10,000, two years ago $6,000, and three 
years ago $3,000. The amount cannot 
exceed the original issue unless it was 
below $2,000, when that amount will be 
considered, nor can any combination ex- 
ceed $10,000 on last medical examination 
one year ago, $6,000 if last medical ex- 
amination was two years ago, or $3,000 
if last medical examination was three 
years ago. In calculating the limit of 
non-medical, any non-medical issued last 
year must be included as a part thereof. 
The company’s retention limits will not 
be exceeded. 

The success of the non-medical ar- 
rangement in October and November of 
last year prompted the company to ar- 
range this privilege for policyholders and 
agents in a somewhat enlarged program 
for the current year. The total paid-for 
new business resulting directly from this 
privilege during last year’s campaign was 


. $1,469,850 in 395 policies. 


Policy anniversaries which have al- 
ready occurred this year shall for the 
purposes of the campaign be treated as 
July 1 anniversaries. This gives the 
agents until August 1 to work on the 
anniversaries which have already passed 
in the preceding months of 1931. 





TRIBUTE TO ASA F. WING 





Association of Life Presidents Adopts 
Minute as Memorial to Deceased 
Provident Mutual Head 


Asa S. Wing’s service to life insur- 
ance was aptly defined in a minute 
adopted by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents last week. The me- 
morial was put into the association’s rec- 
ords, and copies sent to Mr. Wing’s fam- 
ily and to the officers of the Provident 
Mutual Life. In speaking of the deceased 
Provident president, the minute said in 
part: 

“His passing took from the field to 
which he devoted his life, a pioneer 
spirit and a distinguished leader whose 
great talents long were exerted in be- 
half of his fellow-men. * * * A man of 
kindly ambitions and simple faith, Mr. 
Wing found in life insurance a medium 
through which to exercise his keen in- 
telligence and business judgment in the 
service of humanity, and as president of 
the Provident Mutual since 1906, he 
guided that organization into broader 
usefulness and prestige.” 





IOWA COMPANIES MERGE 
Merger of the Des Moines Life and 
Annuity Co. with the Royal Union Life, 
also of Des Moines, was effected on 
Monday. The new company, which will 
be known as the Royal Union Company, 
has a capital stock of $2,000,000. The 
Royal Union has been licensed in ten 
states and the District of Columbia, and 

the Des Moines Life in eight states. 





HAS FAMILY INCOME POLICY 

The Postal National Life has put on 
the market a family income policy con- 
tract. 
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Home Life Convention 
Dates are Announced 


FOUR MEETINGS IN JANUARY 
New York Company’s -Honor Roll Con- 
ferences in St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York and Washington 








Meeting places and dates have been 
announced for the Honor Roll meetings 
of the Home Life of New York for the 
end of the club year which closes De- 
cember 31. There will be four regional 
meetings this year, each to be one-day 
sessions devoted to educational business 
conferences, with dinner in the evening. 

St. Louis will be the scene of the first 
of these meetings, January 11. The next 
will be held in Chicago, January 12; the 
third in New York, January 15, and the 
last in Washington, D. C., January 29. 
Chairman Ethelbert Ide Low, President 
James A. Fulton and Superintendent of 
Agencies Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., will be 
present at each meeting to conduct in- 
timate conferences on current trends and 
problems in the field. 

The New York conference will be at- 
tended by those qualifying in New York 
City, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, New- 
ark, Patterson, Philadelphia, Springfield, 
Boston, Burlington and Portland. 

The St. Louis conference will be at- 
tended by those qualifying in St. Louis, 
Topeka, Nashville, Chattanooga, Little 
Rock, Oklahoma City, Jackson and New 
Orleans. 

The Chicago conference will be attend- 
ed by those qualifying in Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Louisville, Denver and Omaha. 

The Washington, D. C., conference will 
be attended by those qualifying in 
Washington, Baltimore, Huntington, 
Richmond, Charlestown and Columbia. 

Definite arrangements have not as yet 
been made for conferences headquarters 
in each of the cities, but it is planned to 
meet in the Pennsylvania Hotel in New 
York, the Edgewater Beach in Chicago, 
the Mayflower in Washington and the 
Coronado in St. Louis. 





BUREAU’S SOUTHERN SCHOOL 





Two Week Course on Agency Manage- 
ment Being Given at University of 


North Carolina 


Agency builders representing eleven 
life companies gathered this week in 
Bingham Hall at the University of North 
Carolina for a course in agency manage- 
ment conducted by the Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford. This is the first 
two weeks’ course which has been given 
in the South by the Bureau, although 
similar schools have been given in vari- 
ous other parts of the country since 1926. 
Over fifty companies have been repre- 
sented at these schools with from one to 
ten men each. 

The following companies are represent- 
ed at this school with from one to seven 
men each: Jefferson Standard, Liberty 
National, Mutual Benefit, National Life 
& Accident, National Life of Vermont, 
Pilot Life, Protective, State Mutual, Sun 
Life, Union Central and Volunteer State. 
The Bureau’s present staff includes H. 
G. Kenagy, assistant manager; S. 
Dickinson and G. Fay Davies. 

Similar schools will be conducted by 
the Research Bureau at Babson Institute, 
Babson Park, Mass., from July 20-31, in- 
clusive, and at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, from August 17-28 inclu- 
sive. 





McNAMARA AGENCY OUTING 


The annual outing of the John C. 
McNamara Organization of the Guard- 
ian Life in New York City was held at 
the Metropolitan Manor Country Club 
at Briarcliff, N. Y., on Wednesday. All 
forms of athletics were enjoyed by the 
agency members, including golf, tennis, 
baseball, swimming and riding. In the 
evening a dinner was held, followed by 
a clever show put on by members of the 
organization. 


ELDER GETS $15,000 FEE 





Partial Fee Is Allowed Special Master 
in Receivership of the International 
Life 
Conway Elder, former Missouri su- 
preme court justice, has been awarded 
a partial fee of $15,000 for his services 
as special master in the receivership of 
the International Life. The award was 
made by Charles Davis, United States 
district judge. Judge Elder was appoint- 
ed special master in the case in Sep- 
tember, 1928, about six weeks after the 
insurance company and its holding con- 
cern, the International Co. of St. Louis, 
had been thrown into receivership be- 
cause of the disappearance of more than 
$3,500,000 of the assets of the Interna- 

tional Life. 

While approving the final report sub- 
mitted to the court by Elder, Judge Davis 
directed him to continue as special mas- 
ter to handle any other claims that may 
be filed and also to act on three old 
claims still pending. These claims are 
those of the Missouri State Life for a 
total of $200,000 and .were held in abey- 
ance until such time as the mortgage 
loans held by that company can be liqui- 
dated advantageously. It was because 
of this extra service he will have to ren- 
der that the fee allowed Elder was on 
a partial basis. 





ACTUARY OF PENSION SURVEY 


George B. Buck of New York City has 
been appointed actuary of the Pension 
Survey Commission of New Jersey. He 
is actuary for the New Jersey Teachers 
Retirement Fund and the State Em- 
ployes Retirement Fund. 





WITH SUN LIFE 


J. B. Houck, former executive vice- 
president of the Fidelity Trusts of On- 
tario, has been appointed special agent 
of the Sun Life Assurance Co, with 
headquarters in Niagara Falls. 


Clinton Davidson Has 
Two $1,000,000 Cases 


PREMIUM FOR’ BOTH 





$105,000 





Used Investment Approach Stressing 
Trusteeship of Life Insurance 
Against Other Forms 





Using a life insurance investment plan, 
Clinton Davidson, president of the Estate 
Planning Corporation, 67 Wall Street, 
N. Y., has closed two cases for $1,000,- 
000 each. One was a single policy issued 
by the Metropolitan Life on a Chicago 
man of wealth and the other was on the 
life of a prominent business man of St. 
Louis and was covered by five compa- 
nies. The premiums on the two cases 
totaled $105,000 annually. 

Mr. Davidson points out that develop- 
ments in the financial and business world 
during the past two years have empha- 
sized the importance of the trusteeship 
of life insurance and its high investment 
character as contrasted with investments 
of any other kind. Mr. Davidson dis- 
cussed the exposure to loss of investors 
using the usual channels of investment. 


Life Insurance as an Investment 


“Aside from the life insurance busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Davidson, “the business 
which depends more largely upon sales 
ability, and the business which has the 
highest standards and the best reputa- 
tion, is probably that of selling bonds, 
and yet I have had a few bond salesmen 
tell me that whenever the house gets an 
issue that is recognized as not being as 
good as their other issues, and the sales- 
men find it more difficult to sell, the 
commission is raised on it. 

“On the other hand,” continued Mr. 
Davidson, “if an insurance company has 
a type of policy which is less likely to 
serve the permanent interests of the 
policyholder when compared with other 
types, it pays a lower commission, which 
is in direct contrast to what the bond 
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salesman said was the system used in 
selling bonds of lower investment quality, 
namely, to boost the salesmen’s commis- 
sion, and he also said that the lowest 
commission of all is paid for selling the 
highest grade issues. 

“I am not criticizing the principle,” 
said Mr. Davidson, “but I am merely 
pointing out how different the life in- 
surance business is from every other 
business that is not based on or associ- 
ated with the principle of trusteeship. 

“Courts, legislatures, insurance depart- 
ments and the directors and. officers of 
life insurance companies all recognize 
that the assets of life insurance compa- 
nies are trust funds,” asserted Mr. Da- 
vidson, “and that the relationship be- 
tween the insurance company and the 
policyholder in many instances, although 
contractual, contains the essence of trus- 
teeship.” 





MICH. SUPREME COURT RULING 





Company Must Pay Although Insured 
Discovered Physical Ailment Before 
Policy Delivery 
To make a life insurance contract im- 
mediately effective upon payment of the 
full initial premium and acceptance of 
the applicant by the insurer’s medical ex- 
aminer has a tendency to facilitate sales 
of insurance, but the insurer should not 
attempt to avoid payment of the face of 
the policy if the assured subsequently 
consults another physician who discovers 
serious ailments before the policy is ac- 

tually delivered. 

Such was the holding of the Michigan 
Supreme Court in the recent case of New 
York Life vs. Antonnina Abromietes, 
thus reversing the stand of the lower 
court which had agreed the insurer was 
within its rights when it tendered return 
of the premium and denied liability be- 
cause the policy had been accepted when 
the applicant had discovered an infirmity 
which might affect the risk. 

The contract was on the life of 14- 
year-old Tillie Witer, a school girl who 
had been residing with Mrs. Abromietes. 
After much persuasion by an agent of 
the same nationality as the applicant and 
the beneficiary, $1,000 coverage had been 
taken out, the beneficiary paying the 
premium. After the company examiner 
had found the Witer girl in good health, 
she went to another doctor a few days 
later who found symptoms of miliary bi- 
lateral tuberculosis. The policy was re- 
ceived about a week later and within less 
than a fortnight the girl was dead, hav- 
ing been taken from a sanatorium to a 
hospital in a coma, suffering from tu- 
berculosis complicated by meningitis and 
pneumonia. 





HEADS BROOKLYN MANAGERS 


George A. Kederich, manager in 
Brooklyn for the New York Life, was 
last week elected president of the 
Brooklyn Life Managers Association at 
the association’s annual business- meeting 
held at the Crescent Athletic Club. Gil- 
bert V. Austin, Aetna Life general agent, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. The 
meeting followed a_ golf tournament 
which had been held at the Lido Coun- 
try Club. 





NEW PENN MUTUAL TRUSTEE 


William W. Bodine, vice-president of 
the United Gas Improvement Ce. of 
Philadelphia, has been elected a trustee 
of the Penn Mutual Life. Mr. Bodine is 
also a director of American Superpower, 
and of three Philadelphia institutions: 
First National Bank, Pennsylvania Fire 
and Western Saving Fund Society. 





JOINS CONTINENTAL LIFE 


Fred T. Behrens has been appointed 
general agent in Seattle, Wash., for the 
Continental Life of St. Louis. Mr. 


Behrens is an experienced life insurance 
producer and agency organizer and was 
for several years agency manager in 
Seattle for the Western States Life. 
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HEN the hoped-for, worked-for and _prayed-for 

discovery is really made the whole world will be told 
of it by front-page headlines in newspapers, radio broad- 
casting and magazines. 


Meanwhile science is making steady progress in fighting 
the disease which kills more people, past 40, in the United 
States than any other disease but one—heart disease. 


As in many other wars against disease, the great weapon 
at present is education—spreading the knowledge that 
cancer in its early stages can often be destroyed by radium 
and xrays or removed by surgery. But there is no 
accepted proof that any drug, serum or local application 
can cure it. 


Cancer itself is neither hereditary nor contagious. Its early 
development is usually painless. 


But while cancer prowls, like a thief in the night, attacking 
and robbing the unwary, alert defense against it is saving 
thousands of lives. Complete health examinations, made 
in time to locate the presence of the enemy, are the best 
defense against cancer. 


Be suspicious of all abnormal lumps, strange growths, 
swellings, sores that refuse to heal, or unusual discharges 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Freperick H. Ecker, PresipENT 
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from any part of the body. Look out for moles, old scars, 
birthmarks or warts that change in appearance. If you 
have jagged or broken teeth, have them smoothed off or 
removed. Continued irritation of the tongue or any other 
part of the body is often the beginning of cancer trouble. 
Quacks and charlatans, who claim to have discovered 
secret cancer “cures”, prey upon the ignorance of their 
victims—and their victims lose precious time when every 
hour is of utmost value in preventing the growth of 
the disease. 


Modern science appeals to intelligence. Many untimely 
deaths can be prevented by getting rid of cancerous 
growths. More especially is this true while they are 
local and confined to a small area. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “A Message of 
Hope”. Ask for Booklet 6-EU-31 which will be mailed free. 








June 19, 1931 


N New York, London, Paris, Berlin and other 
great medical centers of the world, physicians 
and scientists are at work night and day trying 
to find the cause, prevention and cure of cancer. 
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Western & Southern 
Agents at Cleveland 


HOLD OHIO AND PENN. MEETING 





President Charles F. Williams Says 
There Is No Place in Business 
for Non-Producer 





Speaking before the convention of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania representatives 
of the Western & Southern Life of 
Cincinnati at its meeting last week in 
Cleveland, President Charles F. Williams 
told them that there was no place in the 
business for the non-producer, “The 
non-producer is a menace who should 
not be tolerated in any office and it is 
up to the producing agent to help the 
company in eliminating the zero agent 
as no district or company can exist by 
maintaining on their books men who use 
zeroes instead of figures when reporting 
their day’s work,” he said. “The time 
has come when men must ‘say it with 
applications.’ The non-producer, as a 
rule, discourages others and the indus- 
trial debit must not become a haven for 
men of his ilk.” 

President Williams urged straight can- 
vassing as a means of producing business 
in substantial volume, because new 
homes are continually being built, peo- 
ple are moving from one place to an- 
other, children are becoming of age and 
going out into the business world, and 
most of all, straight canvassing and 
meeting the people face to face in itself 
is an education and teaches the agent 
how to meet the various types of people 
who represent the believer and non- 
believer in life insurance. 

He urged the Western and Southern 
men to read the insurance journals as 
they were edited and managed by prac- 
tical men, who are continually striving 
to help the insurance men on how to 
produce more business. One idea gleaned 
from an insurance paper would pay for 
a subscription for life. The lawyer, the 
doctor and the man in other professions 
would almost be ostracized if he dared 
to admit to his fellowmen that he did 
not read the journal or magazine per- 
taining to his profession. A man must 
keep posted on what is going on in his 
business if he wants to be considered a 
modern life insurance agent. 

The toastmaster was Joseph D. Cas- 
sidy, the leading superintendent of 
agencies of the company. The other 
speakers were: Supt. C. Hilliard, Bar- 
berton, Ohio; Supt. P. Valentine, War- 
ren, Ohio; Asst. Supt. W. Hein, Akron, 
Ohio; Asst. Supt. W. Haver, Barberton, 
Ohio; Agent R. S. Wood, Barberton, 
Ohio; Agent L. Herschl, Youngstown, 
Ohio. The home office speakers were: 
Charles M. Biscay, advertising manager; 
A. D. Payton, assistant secretary, and 
J. J. Doyle, manager of publications. A 
pleasant surprise was in store for the 
300 men present when the son of Presi- 
dent Williams, Charles M. Williams, Jr., 
was formally introduced to the assem- 
blage. 





INCREASE LINCOLN CAPITAL 

The Lincoln National Life capital 
stock has been increased by 50,000 shares, 
from 250,000 to 300,000 shares. The new 
stock will so far as possible be sold to 
persons other than present shareholders 
in order to increase the distribution. At 
present approximately 70% of the stock 
is held in Fort Wayne, the home office 
city. The vote on the addition was 
unanimous, 85% of the total stock of the 
company being voted in the meeting. 





MANY TAKING C.L.U. EXAMS 


It is believed that at least 500 appli- 
cants are taking this week’s examina- 
tions for the Chartered Life Underwrit- 
er degree. The examinations are being 
given at forty-eight different colleges and 
universities "through the country. More 
than 630 underwriters were eligible for 
these examinations. These figures indi- 
cate a rapidly growing interest in the 
C.L.U. movement. 


COMPANIES BACK RAILROADS 


Frederick H. Ecker Heads Group of 
Presidents Planning to Act With 
Savings Banks 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, is head of an organ- 
ization committee composed of life in- 
surance company executives and officers 
of savings banks, which will meet in the 
board room of the Metropolitan ‘Life 
Monday afternoon to decide on steps to 
be taken in connection with the appli- 
cation of the railroads for freight rate 
increases, the purpose of the group being 
to protect the huge investments of these 

institutions in railroad securities. 

The other members of the committee 
representing life insurance are: Edward 
D. Duffield, president, Prudential; James 
Lee Loomis, president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and David F. Houston, president, 
Mutual Life. 








A. E. PATTERSON HEADS ASS’N 


Elected President of Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters; Membership Now 
Totals 760 
Officers of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters as elected in the re- 
cent mail ballot were announced at the 
annual meeting on Tuesday. They in- 
clude Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mu- 
tual, president; John R. Hastie, Mutual 
Life, first vice-president; Roy L. Davis, 
Union Central, second vice-president; 
and Raymond J. Wiese, State Mutual, 

treasurer. 

New directors include D. H. Bailey, 
New York Life; Philip B. Hobbs, Equi- 
table Society; Wm. Liscomb, Bankers of 
Nebraska; B. H. Badenoch, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; Jens Smith, Pacific Mutual; 
Thomas G. Murrell, Fred S. James Co.; 
and Sidney A. Kent, Prudential. 

H. T. Wright, the retiring president, 
announced a current membership of 760, 
a record for the association and a gain 
of 25 for the year. S. T. Whatley vol- 
unteered to head a movement among the 
managers to add forty more to make the 
membership 800 when the fiscal year 
closes June 30. 








VICTOR M. STAMM APPOINTMENT 


New Head of Northwestern Mutual’s 
Milwaukee Agency Named; Suc- 
ceeds C. L. McMillen 


Victor M. Stamm has been appointed 
general agent at Milwaukee for the 
Northwestern Mutual to succeed Clif- 
ford L. McMillen, who is becoming one 
of the company’s four general agents in 
New York City. The appointment is ef- 
fective July 1. 

Mr. Stamm began his insurance career 
in 1920 with the Northwestern’s Mil- 
waukee agency. He has been one of the 
company’s big producers. The Milwau- 
kee agency is third largest in the North- 
western in business volume. 








DE LONG AGENCY OUTING 


The annual outing of the Charles E. 
DeLong agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life in New York City was held last 
week at the Canoe Brook Country Club, 
Summit, N. J. Following golf and ten- 
nis tournaments a dinner was held in 
the evening. Sereval home office execu- 
tives attended. G. Gilson Terriberry was 
chairman of the committee. 


NEW ST. LOUIS HIGH MARK 


Latest reports indicate that St. Louis 
has definitely entered the list of cities 
where life companies are carrying more 
than $1,500,000,000 insurance in force. 
The 1930 report shows that at the close 
of the past year these companies had 
a total of $1,543,251,220 of insurance in 
force, a gain of $42,142,492 for the year. 


NEW NEBRASKA COMMISSIONER 

Governor Bryan of Nebraska has ap- 
pointed R. E. L. Herdman, of Omaha, 
as State Commissioner of Insurance and 
Securities. He is 67 years old and has 
been a practicing attorney for forty-one 
years. 








“age of sixty-three. 


Cornell University 
Adopts Group Plan 

UNDERWRITTEN BY PRUDENTIAL 

Stewart, Hencken & Will Places Con- 


tract Covering 1,200 Members of 
Faculty and Administrative Staff 





Cornell University has adopted a group 
life contract for approximately 1,200 
members of its faculty and administra- 
tive staff. The case was underwritten 
last week by the Prudential through the 
general agency of Stewart, Hencken & 
Will of 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
William B. Connett, vice-president of the 
firm and manager of its group depart- 
ment, handled the transaction. 

The total insurance involved amounts 
to $4,500,000, and the policies range in 
size from $1,000 to $10,000. The plan is 
contributory, with the university paying 
a substantial part of the premium. Per- 
manent and total disability benefits are 
included in the contract. 

The Stewart, Hencken & Will firm has 
been an outstanding group producer for 
the Prudential. During the past several 
years it has placed in force more than 
$30,000,000 of group business. In 1928 
the firm led all the company’s general 
agencies throughout the country in this 
class of business. 

Commenting on the transaction, Fred 
D. P. Stewart, president of the firm, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We are highly pleased, of course, in 
closing this contract which should have 
a far-reaching effect upon colleges and 
universities generally. It represents the 
result of considerable effort upon our 
part. In turn, the university deserves 
credit for the philanthropic spirit it has 
shown in contributing substantially to the 
cost of the coverage. 





MAJOR JACOB H. GREENE DIES 





Connecticut Mutual Secretary’s Death 
Follows Serious Operation; Son of 
Former President 

Hartford insurance circles were grieved 
this week to learn of the death of Major 
Jacob H. Greene, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life since 1918, and son 
of the late Col. Jacob L. Greene, who 
was president of the company from 1878 
to 1905. Major Greene died Tuesday 
morning at the Hartford Hospital at the 
He was taken to the 
hospital last Saturday for a serious oper- 
ation. 

The Connecticut Mutual acquired Ma- 
jor Greene’s services in 1899 as assistant 
secretary. He was made second secre- 
tary in 1905 and rose to the secretary- 
ship in 1918. Since 1903 he had been a 
member of the board of directors. He 
served as city health commissioner in 
1920 and under Mayor Hagarty was act- 
ing president of the board of aldermen. 
At one time Major Greene commanded 
the First Battalion, First Infantry, Con- 
necticut’ State Guard. 

Surviving him are his wife, Forence 
B. Greene; a niece, Miss Helen W. Rich- 
ards of Rochester, N. Y., and a nephew, 
Karl G. Richards, Chicago. 





LOS ANGELES TO ADVERTISE 





Life Managers’ Club to Launch Campaign 
of Co-operative Advertising in 
Newspapers 

The Life Managers’ Club of Los An- 
geles has completed arrangements for a 
series of life insurance advertisements to 
be run once a week in Los Angeles news- 
papers continuing for the next several 
months. Fred C. Hathaway is chairman 
of the organization’s committee on ad- 
vertising. The president of the Mana- 
gers’ Club is Harold G. Saul. 





ILLINOIS OLD AGE STUDY 


A commission to study old age de- 
pendency and poverty will be created in 
Illinois, a measure to that effect having 
been passed and signed in place of a 
number of old age pension bills. 


Plan Law Regulating 
Life Agents in Japan 


IMPOSES MANY RESTRICTIONS 





Prohibits Estimates, Regulates Advertis- 
ing and Canvassing Documents; 
Agents Registered 


The Society of Japanese Life Insur- 
ance Companies has drafted a bill for 
the regulation of insurance solicitors 
which is very comprehensive. It has 
been submitted to the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry. The terms of the 
bill have been thoroughly discussed be- 
tween the representatives of the com- 
panies and the government and it is ex- 
pected to be enacted by the Diet pretty 
much as drafted, 

The proposed regulations prohibit the 
use of estimates in soliciting insurance 
and require approval of any documents 
or pictures by the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry. There must be reg- 
istration of all agents showing their cre- 
dentials which must be attested by the 
companies employing them. The term 
of validity of registration of canvassers 
is limited to three years after which they 
must apply for renewal. Before regis- 
tration the Ministry will pass upon the 
qualifications of solicitors and the regis- 
tration will be cancelled for cause, such 
as improper conduct in the business. 

One section of the proposed law reads 
as follows: 

“Canvassers shall neither transfer nor 

lend their certificates to others. 
_ “Canvassers shall not engage in enlist- 
ing or soliciting insureds on behalf of 
insurance companies whose names are 
not mentioned in their certificates. 

“In soliciting canvassers shall not (a) 
use pictures or other material not sup- 
plied them by their respective companies, 
(b) employ exaggerated or false state- 
ments or resort to other illegal means, 
(c) prevent prospects or insurers from 
obtaining important information, (d) 
urge the public to cancel their policies 
with other companies, and (e) promise 
to offer prospects some special profit.” 


HARRY JACOBY CAMPAIGN 








Celebrating 4th Anniversary Qualifying 
Agents This Month Will Be Guests 
of General Agent on July Outing 
A fourth anniversary campaign is now 
in progress in the Harry Jacoby agency 
of the Home Life in New York. All 
producers who qualify with a paid-for 
production of $25,000 by June 30 will be 
the guests of General Agent Jacoby on 
a three-day vacation trip July 17-19 to 
Laurels Country Club, Lake Sackett in 
the Catskills. It will be a good fellow- 
ship outing with business cares forgotten 
and with the dominant idea in mind of 
bringing the agents together socially. So 
far at least eighteen members of the 
agency have qualified, and those who 
pay for more than $25,000 will be invited 

to bring their wives along. 

To add to the interest in the cam- 
paign a silver cup will be presented to 
the agent who qualifies with the most 
number of applications paid for. 

One of the leading agencies of the 
Home Life, the Jacoby office is also the 
holder of the President’s Cup. 


BUFFALO ASS’N OUTING 

Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Association 
will hold its fifth annual inter-agency 
outing on Wednesday, July 1, at the 
Automobile Club grounds at Clarence, 
N. Y. The Calvin S. Elliott trophy will 
be awarded to the agency which obtains 
the most points in a program of athletic 
events. Dinner will be served at six 
o'clock, at which time the individual and 
agency prizes will be awarded. 


HEADS KY. DEPARTMENT OFFICE 
Charles C. Wheeler of Louisville, has 
been named by the Kentucky Insurance 
Department manager of the branch se- 
curities office in Louisville to succeed 
Ernest C. Pepples of Stanford, Ky. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Oftentimes many 

Easily life agents fail to take 

Neglected advantage of some of 

Contacts their most obvious 

contacts for business. 

There is plenty of wisdom in what R. L. 

Bailey, agency manager of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, says in Onward: 

“Several tragedies recently reported in 
the newspapers have caused me to do 
some thinking and I am _ wondering 
whether you agents have taken advan- 
tage of all opportunities, have written 
your dairyman, grocer, coal dealer, land- 
lord, family physician, dentist, clothing 
merchant, dry goods dealer where the 
wife buys her clothes, and jeweler. 

“Have you? 

“If so, fine. If you have not, you 
should be able to write some business 
on the life of someone to whom you are 
paying money each month of the year. 
You make contacts with those people 
at least once a month and they know 
you are in the insurance business, they 
expect you to call upon them and so- 
licit them for life insurance and some 
time they expect to buy some from you.” 

: kk 2 


“Mr. Doe, you say 

Try This you will not buy now, 

Parting and that’s all right; 

Shot but may I ask you 

this question before 

I leave? If you did buy now, in whose 

favor would you have the policy drawn? 

In short, who would be the person who 
would benefit by the protection ?” 

The answer will usually be, “My wife,” 
or “My children.” 

If such be the answer, come back with 
this: “If you don’t buy, who will suf- 
fer now?” When he speaks out loud 
the words “My wife,” or “My children,” 
or if on his way home tonight the same 
answer bobs up, as it is almost certain 
to do, you have started that man on the 
way to an early purchase, if he does not 
sign the application before you leave. 

He will take your question and his 
answer home, precisely as you or I 
would do, and it will hold him and his 
attention for some time. It is the think- 
ing man who buys life insurance, and 
the agent who sells it is invariably the 
one who puts out questions, the answers 
to which make men think.—Prudential 
Weekly Record. 

ea ee 


You want to suc- 

The Low-Down ceed, says Peoria 

On Round-Up. 
Success But do you want to 
succeed badly enough 
to work every night until you have se- 
cured your first application for the 
week? 

Do you want to succeed badly enough 
to get up an hour earlier each morning 
and spend that hour definitely planning 
where you will go and what you will say 
during the day? 

Do you want. to succeed badly enough 
to keep books on yourself, setting down 
each day the hours you work, the calls 






you make, the interviews and the re- 
sults? 

Do you want to succeed badly enough 
to work and work night after night on 
your sales talk until it satisfies you and 
sells your prospects? 

Do you want to succeed badly enough 
to keep yourself going at top speed all 
day long, no matter how strong the 
temptation to let down may be? 

Do you want to succeed so badly that 
you give each. prospect your very best, 
pleading with him as earnestly as if it 
were your family whose happiness and 
safety were at stake, rather than his 
family ? 

We all want to succeeed. Some men 
want to succeed so badly that they are 
willing to do the things necessary to suc- 
ceed. The rest continue all their lives 
“wanting.” 

* ok Ok 
When your pros- 
pect says “No more 
insurance,” certainly 
he means it—and the 
probabilities are that 
such a prospect can be sold “no more 
insurance.” But he can be sold many 
other things besides “more insurance,” 
says the Home Life of America Echo. 

He can be sold a safety clause which 
cancels the mortgage on his home in case 
he himself does not live to pay it. He 
can be sold a protected investment plan 
which maintains his estate, at par, re- 
gardless of unfortunate investments. He 
can be sold a salary continuation plan 
which automatically continues his salary 
when he is ready or forced to retire. 

He can be sold an instalment financing 
plan which pays the college bills of his 
children should he not live to see them 
through. He can be sold a partnership 
agreement which prevents. the forced 
liquidation and probable loss of business 
in the event of his partner’s death. 

Of course, the man who says “no more 
insurance” means it—so why try to sell 
“more insurance” to him when there are 
sO many fine and good things you can 
sell him, and which he wants and which 
only life insurance can do for him? One 
reason why agents fail is that they try 
to sell because of their needs rather than 
of the prospect’s needs. 


Prospect 
Really 
Means “No” 





CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARIES 

George J. Cochran’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life of Los Angeles and the fiftieth 
anniversary of Rich J. Mier’s connection 
with the company are being celebrated 
by a special drive in June, both dates 
falling in this month. Mr. Mier is vice- 
president. To agents who produce a 
certain amount of business the company 
is sending bronze medallions carrying a 
relief profile of Mr. Cochran and a paper 
holder with Mr. Mier’s picture. 





HOUSTON WITH OLD'LINE LIFE 

Parke Houston, former president of 
the Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been appointed state super- 
visor for the Old Line Life. His head- 
quarters will be at San Antonio. 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 








ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 






















Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 
field workers. | 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 














The Formula of — 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
r language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 
President and 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager of Agencies 
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J. F. Little Reelected 
Head of Actuarial Body 


ALL OTHER OFFICERS RENAMED 





Many Controversial Subjects Discussed 
at Minneapolis Meeting of American 
Institute of Actuaries 





James F. Little, second vice-president 
and associate actuary of the Prudential, 
has been reelected president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries for the 
coming year. His reelection and that of 
all other Institute officers was a feature 
of the recent annual meeting of the ac- 
tuarial body in Minneapolis. 

The other renamed officers are: vice- 
presidents, R. C. McCankie, associate 
actuary, Equitable of Iowa, and R. A. 





JAMES! FE. EYPILE 


Hohaus, assistant actuary, Metropolitan; 
secretary, E. G. Fassel, Northwestern 
Mutual; treasurer, W. M. Johnson, vice- 
president and actuary, Central Life’ of 
Illinois; librarian, H. W. Curjel, actuary, 
Illinois Life; and keeper of the records, 
James Elston, assistant actuary, Trav- 
elers. On the board of governors are: 
rank Kincke, assistant actuary, Pru- 
dential; Wendell P. Coler, secretary, 
American Life Convention; and T. A. 
Phillips, president, Minnesota Mutual. 


Thinking Needed Today. 


An outstanding feature of the annual 
meeting was the address of President 
Little, who urged the actuaries to devote 
much thought to general conditions. He 
said that the more thinking that is done, 
the better the chance of arriving at a 
more satisfactory situation. Mr. Little’s 
talk was in striking contrast to the other 
talks of the conference, in that the in- 
surance business was only given brief 
mention in an address which covered 
a broader field. 

What is needed in this country is or- 
ganized production, he said. It is absurd 
for a civilized people to have to put up 
with the difficulties that beset us. The 
only country which has a plan of pro- 
duction, he pointed out, is Russia, which 
has a plan for getting as much produc- 
tion as possible with a certain figure as 
a minimum, Although the Russian plan 
offers certain difficulties, he added, at 
least it is a plan and present conditions 
are intolerable. . 


Interest Rate Downward 

Wendell M. Strong, Mutual Life, who 
is president of the Actuarial Society of 
America, told the members of the Insti- 
tute that the trend of interest rates on 
life insurance investments is downward. 
He pointed out that the return on re- 
investment of funds from mortgages and 
other securities paid off and issues called 
and refunded, is lower than on the re- 


tired securities. The speaker said that 
he believes recovery from the depression 
should help the interest rate somewhat. 

An unusual attitude on suicide was 
presented by P. H. Evans, vice-president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, who 
brought out that if underwriting condi- 
tions are sound and the insurance is 
properly sold, a policyholder should have 
as much right to die by his own hand 
as by any natural cause. He believes 
that there will always be suicide, of 
course, but that at present there have 
been an abnormal number of cases and 
much conversation about them, with 
much agitation for increasing the suicide 
exclusion period. Unless it can be dem- 
onstrated that the company is being se- 
lected against by reason of the short 
suicide exclusion period, Mr. Evans de- 
clared, there is no reason to extend that 
period, except to save money. If the 
companies are acting for that reason, he 
maintained, they shouldn’t pay suicide 
losses at all. 


Two-Year Suicide Clause 


This subject of suicide aroused consid- 
erable discussion at the conference. It 
was the majority opinion that a two- 
year suicide clause and two year con- 
testable period are preferable to the one- 
year clause. Among those who spoke 
on this subject were H. W. Buttolph, 
secretary and actuary, American Central; 
O. J. Burian, Missouri State Life; J. C. 
RKietz, Midland Mutual; and others. 

It was the opinion of many of the In- 
stitute speakers that the companies must 
devise some plan for rewriting their own 
policies which are in jeopardy because of 
indebtedness. This they must face as a 
necessary evil. George Graham, vice- 
president of the Central States Life, said 
that the frantic efforts of some compa- 
nies to salvage their business savors of 
twisting of their own business. The 
practice of allowing agents to rewrite 
any business that has indebtedness on it 
is most dangerous, he said. It is likely 
to ruin good ‘business and spoil good 
agents. 


Rewriting Business 


W. H. Harrison, Bankers Reserve Life, 
said that when a policyholder comes to 
the realization that the interest on his 
policy loan plus the premium is too high 
for the protection involved, someone is 
going to rewrite that business. The 
question is to be on the spot when the 
policyholder comes to that point of view, 
he said. ‘There are three methods by 
which a company may rewrite its own 
business, Mr. Harrison said: the direct 
home office method; the straight agency 
method; and the method by which a 
special home office representative has 
charge of the task. 

The solution lies in tackling the prob- 
lem during flush times, as well as dur- 
ing depressions, Mr. Harrison argued. 
Repayments of policy loans should be 
sought during flush times so that the 
situation would not be so acute when the 
depression strikes. Greater co-operation 
among the companies is needed and also, 
enforcement of rules by all companies 
in prosperous times. 

It was reported at the meeting that 
nine new fellows have been admitted to 
membership in the Institute since the 
last meeting and there are nineteen new 
associates. ‘There are also three new 
contributing companies, the Atlas Life 
of Oklahoma City; Conservative Life of 
Indiana and the Gulf States Life. 





SERVICING POLICYHOLDERS 


The month of June has been set aside 
by the Bankers National Life of New 
Jersey as a special policyholders’ service 
period. Under certain conditions policy- 
holders who have been examined within 
the past year for the company, are given 
the privilege of submitting non-medical 
applications up to $5,000. George Ramee, 
vice-president of the company, has sent 
out a pertinent letter to all Bankers Life 
representatives in which he outlines var- 
ious ways in which the agent can operate 
to advantage during the month. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 
1930. Of this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endow- 
ment forms; only 2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These 
ratios, particularly in the present economic situation, demon- 
strate that Nylic Agents are successfully trained to sell the 
more substantial forms of insurance. 
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Partial Note Payment 
Extends Insurance Term 


DECISION OF KENTUCKY COURT 





Beneficiary is Granted Recovery in Inter- 
Southern Life Case; Policy 
Duration Question 





A life company’s acceptance of a note 
to keep in force a policy on which cur- 
rent premium has not been paid does not 
work an extension of the time when ex- 
tended insurance would start automatic- 
ally following a lapse, according to a 
recent holding of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals in the case of Inter-Southern 
Life v. Omer. 

However, partial payment of the note 
will increase the extended insurance in 
proportion to the length of time which 
payment of the full year’s premium 
would have extended it under the terms 
of the policy, such extended insurance 
not including double indemnity benefits, 
the court held. 

The policy in question was for $1,000 
with double indemnity in case of acci- 
dental death. Premiums were payable 
semi-annually. On September 15, 1924, 
the policy was issued and premiums were 
paid until March 15, 1926. This premium 
was subsequently paid but for the pre- 
mium due September 15, 1926, the insured 
gave a note. This was not paid at ma- 
turity but on March 11, 1927, the com- 
pany accepted a payment of $5.19 leaving 
a balance of $11 due on the note, which 
was extended until April 5, 1927. No 
further payment was made and the in- 
sured died by accident January 3, 1928. 

The last semi-annual payment, made as 
of March 15, 1926, entitled the insured 
to extended insurance for 363 days com- 
puted from September 15, 1926. This 
would have expired several months be- 
fore his death, but the plaintiff contend- 
ed that the execution of the note de- 
layed the start of the extended insurance 
so as to bring the death within the pe- 
riod in which it ran. 

The court held that since payment of 
the note was optional with the maker 
and imposed no personal obligation on 
him, it was simply a collateral agreement 
that the company would accept payment 
of the defaulted premium at a later date 
if the insured should choose to pay it 
with interest and that the insurance 
would be continued in force in the mean- 
time. The purpose of the note was not 
to fix a new date for the start of the 
period of extended insurance, it was held. 





ANOTHER TORONTO BRANCH 

The Prudential of England, which re- 
cently opened a branch office in Toronto, 
has established a second one there, in 
charge of N. E. Cowan. He has been 
for the past year Toronto manager of 
the Monarch Life and was previously 
with the Continental and the Great West. 





GEO. M. WOODCOCK DIES 


Buffalo insurance circles lost a popu- 
lar member on June 12 when George M. 
Woodcock died in his home there at 
the age of 68 years. For upwards of 
thirty years Mr. Woodcock had been 
president and treasurer of George M. 
Woodcock, Inc., operating a large gen- 
eral underwriting agency with offices in 
the Dun Building. He was ill but a 
short time prior to his death. The widow 
survives. Funeral services were held on 
June 14 under Masonic auspices. 

















A COMPLETE KIT 
OF UP-TO-DATE POLICY CONTRACTS 


The multiple line of Life, Accident and Health, Group 
and Salary Savings Insurance, offered by the Missouri 
State Life gives the Field Representative a complete kit 


of live, up-to-date, policy contracts covering every life 


insurance need. 


The Company writes all standard forms. Age limits 0 to 
65. Licensed in 41 states, the District of Columbia and 


the territory of Hawaii. 


Insurance in force, December 31, 1930, $1,249,920,574. 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
St. Louis 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 








STARTS “INSURANCE DECISIONS” 





R. M. Chandor Launches New Publica- 
tion to Cover Legal Cases in 
Non-Technical Language 
A new publication will make its bow 
before the insurance business July 1. 
“Insurance Decisions” is the name but it 
will not be a technical journal, being as 
far from that as possible and aiming to 
be a working tool for the agent, broker, 
underwriter and adjuster, with all tech- 
nical law terms eliminated. The offices 
of the paper are at 80 William. Street, 
New York. While the publication is new 
its editor and publisher is not. Its spon- 
sor is R. M. Chandor, for many years 
connected with the Insurance Monitor 
and the Insurance Law Journal. Mr. 
Chandor has been engaged in insurance 


activities for many years and has an ex- 
tensive acquaintance in all branches of 
the business. 

Mr. Chandor will have associated with 
him a number of experts, insurance at- 
torneys and adjusters, as editors of a 
forum to be conducted as a feature of 
“Insurance Decisions.” Among _ those 
who will act as editors of the forum are: 
Joseph Thurlow Weed, insurance attor- 
ney who has been identified with impor- 
tant insurance litigation over a period of 
twenty years; Robert M. McCormick, in- 
dependent practicing attorney who was 
for years general counsel of the Globe 
Indemnity; J. J. Windle, well known fire 
insurance adjuster, and Arthur P. Wood- 
ward of the firm of Goulden, Woodward, 
Cook and Gudeon, general agents of the 
Connecticut General Life, who is a mem- 


ber of the bar and was for some years 
secretary of the accident department of 
the Connecticut General. 





ADDRESSES NEWARK AGENCY 

George Garthwaite attached to the 
Central New Jersey agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, spoke on the “Pro- 
fessional Man’s Policy” before the mem- 
bers of the Newark agency of the com- 
pany on Monday, June 15. 





APP A WEEK FOR 520 WEEKS 

Writing at least one application every 
week for ten years is the record of O. 
W. Veth, Minneapolis, who on June 11 
completed his 520th consecutive week of 
production for the White & Odell agen- 
cy, Minnesota state agents for the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Latest Aviation Mortality Facts 


Reported By Actuarial Society 


Scheduled Flying Shows Mortality Improvement in 1930; Pass- 
enger Death Rate in Scheduled Flying .06 Per Thou- 
sand; Private Pilots’ Mortality Favorable 


Mortality in aviation has been a sub- 
ject of considerable interest and concern 
to life companies. For that reason the 
findings of the committee on aviation 
statistics of the Actuarial Society of 
America, as reported at the recent meet- 
ing of the society, are of importance. In 
this report the committee has endeavored 
to assemble all relevant available data 
on the subject. 

James E. Hoskins, Travelers, is chair- 
man of the aviation committee, and the 
other members are Horace R. Bassford, 
Metropolitan Life, and Edward W. Mar- 
shall, Provident Mutual. A summary of 
the committee’s findings follows: 

The statistics of 1930 show no im- 
provement in mortality over 1929 except 
in scheduled flying. The improvement in 
this branch, together with the continued 
comparatively favorable mortality in mil- 
itary and naval aviation, indicates the 
importance of close supervision. The 
passenger death rate in scheduled flying 
was .06 per thousand flights, and even 
this record was materially improved in 
the twelve months ending March 31, 1931. 

Sight-Seeing Trips 

Statistics on the passenger hazard in 
other types of flying are not so definite. 
As far as they go they indicate a mor- 
tality rate per flight in cross-country fly- 
ing for hire approximately as favorable 
as in scheduled flying. In sight-seeing 
trips, where the average flight is of 
shorter duration, the hazard per flight is 
considerably less, apparently about .03 
per thousand flights, but the hazard per 
hour is greater than in scheduled flying. 
The hazard of flying in connection with 
a business appears about the same as 
that in scheduled flying. 

There was an apparent improvement 
in the mortality of transport pilots, but 
there is reason to believe that this was 
due to a smaller amount of flying result- 
ing from business conditions. Among 
pilots reporting the greatest annual fly- 
ing time, probably representing those 
with regular employment, there was no 
improvement. 

Transport Pilots’ Mortality 

The mortalitv rate of transport pilots 
was 24 per thousand and in spite of 
painstaking subdivision in an attempt to 
find a group of pilots which could be 
accepted at a materially lower rate, the 
committee was unable to find any group 
of commercial pilots with a lower mor- 
tality rate than 19 per thousand. The 
indication is that while the worst pilots 
are much worse than the average, the 
best pilots are only a little better than 

the average. It is possible that allow- 


ance for factors less tangible than those 
considered by the committee may pro- 
duce a materially better selection, but 
this is entirely speculative. 

Specifically, the committee found evi- 
dence of slightly better than normal mor- 
tality among pilots rated to fly the heav- 
ier types of airplane, among pilots with- 
out accident record, among pilots with- 
out physical defect, and among pilots in 
the age groups from 28-42. The age 
factor appeared to be more of a credit 
than any of the others. 

Physical Defects 

The presence of physical defect did 
not appear to increase the mortality se- 
riously, probably indicating that the De- 
partment of Commerce makes very cau- 
tious exercise of its discretion in licens- 
ing pilots with physical defects, at least 
as regards the classes of pilots investi- 
gated. Among pilots with only moderate 
experience even a single minor accident 
appeared to be an index of distinctly un- 
favorable mortality. Among more ex- 
perienced pilots, however, the effect of 
past accident record was not serious al- 
though the number of cases where the 
pilot had had two or more previous ac- 
cidents was too small to judge by. 

The committee made a careful study 
of the mortality of private pilots and 
found it to be comparatively favorable. 
This -~~arently is due to very low aver- 
age annual flying time. Consequently, 
private pilots must be underwritten very 
cautiously for life insurance because of 
the possibility that their annual flying 
time may increase and bring their mor- 
tality even above that of commercial 
pilots. 

Glider Pilots 

The experience of glider pilots was 
very small. Such as it was, it gave no 
ground for considering this type of fly- 
ing safer than airplane flying. 

An attempt to subdivide pilot mortality 
according to class of flying proved un- 
satisfactory because of inaccuracies in 
the exposure. The only class with re- 
liable exposure is scheduled flying. Here, 
as already indicated, there was consid- 
erable improvement in 1930 and pilots 
thus employed now appear to present as 
good a risk as any commercial pilots, al- 
though their mortality is no better than 
the lowest rate obtained by other modes 
of classification. Heretofore the mortal- 
ity among pilots in scheduled flying has 
been very bad. 

In the other types of flying only very 
general conclusions could be drawn. 
Testing and exhibition flying, as might 
be expected, indicated mortality consid- 
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May Production 10% Off; 
12% For Five Months 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE GAINS 





$980,000,000 Placed in May; $4,833,797,000 
Total for Five Months, Presidents’ 
Association Figures Show 





New life insurance production in May 
was 10.7% less than in May, 1930, as 
compared with an April decrease of 14.2% 
from April, 1930. The cumulative total 
of new business for the first five months 
of this year was 12.3% less than the 
volume for the same period a year ago. 
Industrial insurance, which showed de- 
creases during each of the first four 
months of 1931 in comparison with 1930, 
showed an increase in May of 2.7% over 
the amount for the same month of the 
preceding year. 

These figures are compiled by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The report aggregates the figures—ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases and dividend 
additions—of forty-four member compa- 
nies having in force 82% of the total 
insurance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For May, the total new business of 
all classes written by the forty-four com- 
panies was $980,658,000 against $1,097,- 
740,000 during May of 1930—a decrease 
of 10.7%. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $672,519,000 against $776,- 
349,000—a decrease of 13.4%. Industrial 
insurance amounted to $236,294,000 
against $230,083,000—an increase of 2.7%. 

sroup insurance was $71,845,000 against 
$91,263,000—a decrease of 21.3%. 

For the five-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$4,833,797,000 this year against $5,512,771,- 
000 last year—a decrease of 12.3%. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $3,277,- 
908,000 against $3,944,050,000—a decrease 
of 16.9%. Industrial insurance amount- 
ed to $1,141,106,000 against $1,166,467,000 
—a decrease of 21.2%. Group insurance 
amounted to $414,783,000 against $402,- 
254,000—an increase of 3.1%. 








erably worse than the average. Student 
instruction, given by a transport pilot, 
however, apparently presents no greater 
than normal hazard to the instructor. 
Other kinds of flying showed no abnor- 
malities in either direction. 

The statistics on military and naval 
flying showed little change. 

Rough comparisons with aviation in 
other countries indicate that safety in 
the United States and Canada compares 
favorably with conditions abroad. 

A comparison between airway travel 
and other familiar modes of transporta- 
tion indicate that the former is still the 
least safe but that it is approaching au- 
tomobile travel in point of safety. 

As in the previous reports of the com- 
mittee, most of the statistics were fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce, 
the War Department and the Depart- 
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ment of the Navy, and by the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce. 

The committee was able to make this 
extensive study through the co-operation 
of a number of life companies, who were 
represented by the following men: Aetna 
Life, Archibald M. Price; Connecticut 
General, Albert M. Freeman, Jr.; Equit- 
able Society, William J. November; John 
Hancock, A. Macdonald; Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, George S. Ling; Metropoli- 
tan Life, Edward A. Lew; Prudential, 
Charles E. Tosch; United States Life, 
James F. R. Loutit. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Massachusetts Company 








OFFERS EXCELLENT AGENCY CONNECTIONS 










Boston, Mass. 








For further information, communicate with our nearest General 
Agent, or write to our Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, 
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Massachusetts Mutual Officers At 


Swampscott Agents Association Meeting 








WILLIAM H. SARGEANT 


President 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN 


Vice-President 





(Continued from Page 1) 
Witten, Cincin- 
nati; Henry W. Abbott and associates of 
Pittsburgh, and Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith 
gave a sales talk which he has used suc- 
cessfully in the thousands of interviews 
and demonstrated the use of his produc- 
tion chart, a most convincing record of 
the effectiveness of his methods. 
Kenneth F. Comstock of Keane-Pat- 
terson, New York City, gave his slant on 
“Financial Management of Self.” 


made by Laurence C. 


President Sargeant’s Address 
The address of welcome was delivered 
by President Sargeant, who, in addition 
to extending the greetings of the home 
office, offered his personal welcome to 


the members present. He congratulated 
the representatives on their loyal and ef- 
ficient work and commented briefly on 
the difficulties which the present depres- 
sion presented not alone to the insurance 
business but to every line. He also men- 
tioned how much had been contributed 
by life insurance to the relief of the 
people and expressed it as his opinion 
that on the return to normal conditions 
life insurance would be more appreciated 
than ever. “It will have stood the test,” 
was his statement. 

Those present were urged to give espe- 
cial attention to the wants of policyhold- 
ers during these trying times and to im- 
press upon all the need of continuing 
their insurance, for at no period is life 
insurance more needed than when con- 
ditions are as they have been during 
the past two years. Every effort should 
be made when cash is desired to obtain 
it from other channels rather than from 
a surrender of a policy of life insurance. 
Where loans are necessary, representa- 
tives were urged to make kindly and 
timely suggestions as to the necessity 
of ultimately repaying the loan, restoring 





the full measure of protection originally 
established. 

Reference was made to the help which 
each representative could be to his com- 
pany and to life insurance in general by 
making clear to legislators in their own 
localities the nature of the business in 
which they were engaged, the purpose 
of this suggestion being to relieve as 
much as possible the policyholders of the 
companies of too burdensome taxation, 
which is sometimes accomplished, or at 
least attempted, by legislators when the 
raising of funds is being considered. For 
a business such as life insurance, which 
encourages thrift and which provides for 
the maintenance of dependents there 
should be, as he expressed it, a little 
more consideration shown, than appears 
at times to be the case, for those, who, 
through their membership in the com- 
panies, are themselves helping to elimi- 
nate the very condition which the legis- 
lators are endeavoring to relieve. 

Comparison was given as to the sta- 
bility of life insurance settlements under 
various options as compared with other 
types of investments, especial emphasis 
being placed on safety of the principal. 
In closing President Sargeant said that 
insurance would continue to occupy the 
unique position it does in the financial 
world to the end that it will be, as nearly 
as possible, the shock-proof institution in 
which, to an ever increasing degree, the 
public has placed its confidence. 


C. F. Armstrong Praises 
Self Regulation 


SAYS FEWER LAWS THE BETTER 





Pennsylvania Commissioner Finds Insur- 
ance Organized and Meeting the 
Challenge of Problems in the 
Business 





Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner 
Charles F. Armstrong, new this year, 
has made few appearances before insur- 
ance men, therefore considerable inter- 
est was taken in what he would say at 
the recent meeting in York of the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Days. Mr. Armstrong 
dealt with the necessity for defending 
insurance companies from troublesome 
legislation. “In rules for business ac- 
tivitv, insurance has well cared for it- 
self,” he said. He drew a distinction 
between the laws that deal with personal 
action and those dealing with the con- 
duct of business, saying that the fewer 
laws of the latter type there are, the 
better business conditions will be. 

Touching on unemployment insurance, 
Mr. Armstrong said it must remain in- 
surance, and not degenerate into a “dole.” 
He commended unemployment insurance 
to the insurance business for serious 
consideration, saying that the people of 
the state look to the insurance business 
for a safeguard against similar unem- 
ployment in the future. 

“We have just passed through a period 
when we faced in our legislature all 
sorts of ideas and recommendations seek- 
ing to change the laws governing our 
business,” said Mr. Armstrong. “In con- 
sideration of any of these it is always 
well to keep in mind the differentiation 
between laws which deal with personal 
action and conduct and those which deal 
with the conduct of business. 

“It has been well said: ‘That people 
are best governed who are least gov- 
erned.’ Especially is this true of the lat- 
ter type of law, i. e., that which deals 
with the conduct of business. Substanti- 
ating this thought is the fact that for 
many, many centuries our forefathers 
were governed by the old common law 
which dealt primarily with the conduct 
of persons when little legislation was had 
in’ regard to the regulation of business. 


Proper Sphere of Laws 


“Even in this day laws dealing with a 
business should be confined to the pro- 
tection of the public against fraudulent 
conduct of the business. Further than 
that they should not go. It is only lay- 
ing up for ourselves trouble and more 
than trouble when we begin to legislate 
rules of business conduct; to fix unsound 
and unwarranted standards; to restrict 
the wholesome progress of business, to 
regulate compensation or by legislative 














Best Industrial and Ordinary Protection Under Colonial Policies 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


33 Years in Business 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 
OPENINGS FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS IN 
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THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vt. 

A distinctive company for 81 years and still going 
strong. The pioneer among American companies in 
cash surrender values written in the policy. For a brief 
story of the National, fascinatingly illustrated with 
scenes from Vermont history, address either New York 


City agency: 
WELLS, MBISSEL & PEYSER, INC. 


117 Liberty Street 
New York 





William D. Love Heads 
Richmond Underwriters 


ASS’N MEMBERSHIP DECLINES 





Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers Elect Officers at Last 
Meeting of Season 





William DeLoss Love, general agent at 
Richmond for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, is the new president of the Rich- 
mond. Association of Life Underwriters, 
succeeding Horace F. Sharp who filled 
the office during the past year. He was 
elevated to the post from the office of 
second vice-president at the annual meet- 
ing last week. Other newly elected of- 
ficers are: Wayne C. Metcalf, North- 
western Mutual, first vice-president; 
Ernest H. Perkins, Provident Mutual, 
second vice-president; Wilson Brooks, 
Sun Life, secretary; Herbert N. Jenness, 
Mutual Life, New York, treasurer. In 
addition, the following comprise the 
new executive committee: Horace F. 
Sharp, chairman; C. C. Hall, Nathan 
Bushnell, Jr., Neil D. Sills, J. C. Bristow. 
Mr. Bristow was also named national 
executive committeeman. 

In his presidential report, Mr. Sharp 
reviewed activities of the association dur- 
ing the past year. He regretted to re- 
port that the year started off with a 
paid membership of 165 and closed with 
a net loss of twenty-seven members, or 
a decrease of 16%. He recommended 
that a greater effort be exerted to get 
new members during the coming year. 
The membership committee, he pointed 
out, is authorized “to receive applications 
for membership, investigate the qualifica- 
tions of the proposed members and to 
report the results to the executive com- 
mittee.” He urged the formation of some 
other committee, by whatever name de- 
sired, whose duty shall be not to receive 
applications for membership but to get 
applications for membership. 

There will be no more meetings of the 
association until October. The annual 
golf tournament was set for this week 
at Westwood Club. 








enactment to run counter to any of the 
acknowledged laws of economics. And 
such trouble will inevitably lead to dis- 
aster. 

“But in addition to natural rules it is 
found essential to prescribe other rules 
and regulations of business activity. 
Herein insurance has well cared for it- 
self. 

“Bureaus and boards have been organ- 
ized and are meeting the challenge of 
problems in the business. Insurance is 
organized and being so will of itself take 
care of those problems which of necessity 
must be solved by the business itself. 

“Let us never forget that there is a 
distinct line of cleavage between those 
problems which affect on the one hand 
the people as a whole and as such are 
the proper subject for attention by gov- 
ernmental representatives and on the 
other hand those which affect the busi- 
ness as a whole and as such should be 
worked out within business circles.” 





William K. Mohn has been placed in 
charge of the St. Louis West district 
of the Western & Southern Life. He 
was formerly at South Bend as assistant. 
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GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 
in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tax Exemption Allowed 
Outside Corporations 


COURT’S RULING IN ALABAMA 





A ts L d on Realty Mortgages 
in State Held Deductible from 
Franchise Levy 








The Alabama Supreme Court has re- 
versed the action of the Montgomery 
circuit court in equity which held un- 
constitutional the Revenue Act provision 
which permits deduction from the as- 
sessment of foreign corporations for 
franchise tax of money loaned by them 
on mortgages on real estate in Alabama. 
The supreme court held that this pro- 
vision was not in violation of section 232 
or any other provision of the state con- 
stitution. 

The case, that of the Penn Mutual 
Life v. the State, was a test suit ar- 
ranged by the State Tax Commission 
with the approval of the Governor. 

The Penn Mutual appealed from an 
assessment by the State Tax Commis- 
sion for franchise tax as of May 8, 1931. 
This assessment included loans by the 
company, secured by mortgages on real 
estate in Alabama, on which the record- 
ing privilege tax had been paid, in the 
principal amount of $3,614,290. Certain 
Alabama State bonds and other items 
were also included. 


Trial Court Decree 


In a decree issued following submis- 
sion of the case to the trial court, Judge 
Walter B. Jones held that in authorizing 
deduction of the loans of foreign corpo- 
rations secured by mortgages on real 
estate in Alabama, the legislature vio- 
lated section 232 of the Constitution. 
These loans, it was held constitute capi- 
tal employed in Alabama. The company 
appealed from this decree. 

The opinion of the supreme court was 
written by Chief Justice John C. Ander- 
son. He quoted from section 54 of the 
Revenue Act of 1927, in which it is »ro- 
vided that every corporation organized 
under the laws of any other state, nation 
or territory, and doing business in Ala- 
bama, except strictly benevolent, educa- 
tional, or religious corporations shall pay 
an annual franchise tax of $2 on each 
$1,000 of the actual amount of capital 
employed in Alabama. 

Aggregate Loans Deductible 

This same section was further quoted 
as providing in addition, however, that 
in ascertaining the annual franchise tax 
which shall be paid by any foreign cor- 
poration doing business under this sec- 
tion, there shall be deducted from the 
amount of the capital employed’ by such 
corporation in Alabama the aggregate 
amount of loans of money made by such 
corporation in this state, and which shall 
be secured by mortgage or mortgages to 
it on real estate in this state, and upon 
which there shall have been paid the 
recording privilege tax provided by law. 

It was stated that the question in- 
volved in the case before the high court, 
was whether the last portion of the sec- 
tion of the revenue act referred to is 
violative of section 232 of the Constitu- 
tion. Chief Justice Anderson then point- 
ed out that this section provides for a 
franchise tax from foreign corporations, 
but restricts or limits this to the amount 
of capital actually employed in the State, 
and is unlike section 229 which provides 
for a franchise tax on domestic corpora- 
tions which shall be in proportion to the 
amount of capital stock. 


WANT SUPREME COURT REVIEW 

The United States Supreme Court has 
been asked to review the affairs of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Life Association and 
the Illinois Bankers’ Life Assurance As- 
sociation. The request for this action 
was made by Ernest E. Cook and others 
who have unsuccessfully ‘fought the ab- 
sorption of the life association by the 
assurance association. The lower courts 
have ruled against Cook and his asso- 
ciates, sustaining the action of the offi- 
cers of the insurance comnanies. 

















Heropotus. the Greek historian, describes an 
ancient “hospital”. He tells how the sick were assembled 
in the market place, there to discuss their ailments with 
passersby in the hope that one who had survived a 
similar illness might suggest a cure. They sought reme- 
dies that had been proved in actual use. 


The Life Underwriter of today seeks remedies— 
remedies that dispel sales resistance. He wants only the 
ideas that will culminate successfully—in sales. Some 
of these ideas he gets from the men working with him; 
some are adaptations of plans he has learned about 
indirectly. 


The Union Central representative has no need to 
search for presentations that get applications. They are 
brought to him; not as theoretical successes, but as 
established sales helps in daily use by other agents. 
When his copy of The Agency Bulletin, weekly Field 
publication of the Company, reaches him on Monday 
morning, he is prepared to start the week with fresh 
ideas that lend zest to his interviews, add materially to 
his income. 


This modern principle of concentrating successful 
experience in a place where it is readily available is 
helping nearly 200 Union Central men to maintain their 
rate of production at over 200 thousand in 1931. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


of Cincinnati: 


OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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ORGANIZED AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
last week that a 
series of radio broadcasts on automobile 


The announcement 
accident prevention would be conducted 
for thirteen weeks this summer from the 
Travelers Insurance Co. station WTIC 
brings into bold relief the well organ- 
ized educational campaign to reduce auto 
casualties which that company inaugu- 


Convinced that “tHe 


rated this year. 


problem is one of educating some. thirty, 


or forty million people to drive twenty- 
six million cautiously, and 
hundred million 
to cross thoroughfares with a 
little more care, the Travelers early this 
year came out with its widely quoted 
and much in demand treatise “Worse 
Than War.” The support from the daily 
newspaper and trade press which fol- 
lowed was only natural in view of the 
appalling fact revealed that the 50,900 
persons killed in the previous eighteen 
months were more than the entire death 
toll of the A. E. F. during the World 
War. 

Since then there has been unmistak- 
able evidence that the automobile safety 
movement has rapidly gained momen- 
tum; that the public seems to be in a 
more receptive mood than ever before, 
appreciating that if accidents continue to 
increase a revulsion of feeling might 
to become punitive, 
The Saturday 
Evening Post in its leading editorial last 
rallied to the cause maintaining 
that “if there is a will to reduce auto- 


cars more 
teaching more than a 


people 


legislatures 
rather than 


cause 
corrective. 


week 


mobile accidents it can be done.” 

Another encouraging 
the interest taken in the movement by 
one of the largest manufacturers in the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
whose advertising this Spring in maga- 
zines and newspapers has featured the 
Silvertown Safety League, enlisting mo- 
that 
pre- 


development is 


country, 


torists to sign a membership pledge 

they would observe certain driving 

cautions. 

educational activity 
made 


16: carry” “ats 
further the 
available to 


Travelers has now 
its field force a portfolio- 
easel of data and illustrations bearing on 
the 
their extent, growth, causes and ways of 
The mind is that 
agents, branch office managers, safety 


subject of automobile accidents— 


preventing. idea in 
engineers and others should be equipped 
with such material for speaking engage- 
ments before luncheon clubs and other 
organizations. 


From all of this it will be seen that the 


effort of the Travelers has been to 
spread the automobile safety movement 
by practical educational methods. As 
R. J. Sullivan, vice-president, so clearly 
indicated in his recent Casualty Actua- 
rial Society address the problem to be 
solved is “one of changing human _ be- 
havior—behavior behind the wheel and 
behavior in front of the fender.” He 
urges that the casualty business should 
tighten up in its efforts to make certain 


. that. the man who does not deserve in- 


surance protection does not get this pro- 
tection. His frank expression that more 
should be done to ascertain the true 
character of the man insured before the 
accident happens rather than afterwards 
is hitting the nail on the head and mer- 
its the thoughtful consideration of the 
business. 





SPECTER OF THE DOLE 


In his address before the Indiana Edi- 
torial Association at Indianapolis this 
week, President Hoover made clear the 
position of the administration on the 
much discussed subject of unemployment 
insurance. He does not think there is 
any place for Government activity in this 
country in the operation of an unem- 
ployment system. It is but the first step 
toward the dole. 


The President said on this subject: 


We have had one proposal after an- 
other which amounts to a dole from the 
Federal Treasury. The largest is that 
of unemployment insurance. I have long 
advocated such insurance as an addi- 
tional measure of safety against rainy 
days, but only through private enterprise 
or through cooperation of industry and 
labor itself. The moment the govern- 
ment enters into this field it invariably 
degenerates into the dole. For nothing 
can withstand the political pressures 
which carry governments over this dan- 
gerous border. 

The net results of governmental doles 
are to lower wages toward the bare sub- 
sistence level and to endow the slacker. 
It imposes the injustice of huge burdens 
upon farmers and other callings which 
receive no benefits. I am proud that so 
representative an organization as_ the 
American Federation of Labor has re- 
fused to approve such schemes. 





CANADIAN SUPTS’ CONFERENCE 





Dominion Insurance Officials to Gather 
at Winnipeg Sept. 9, 10 and 11 for 
Annual Meeting 
The fourteenth annual conference of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada 
will be held at the Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, on September 9, 10 
and 11. It has been decided to confine 








Side of Insurance 














WILLIAM BROSMITH 





JOHN S. FISHER 





William BroSmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, has 
accepted appointment on a committee of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to study 
insurance problems of the country. The 
chamber is planning a thorough study 
of economic questions confronting or- 
ganized business when the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber meets June 
26 and 27. Committees to co-operate in 
the study, by surveying particular prob- 
lems are being formed, and Mr. Bro- 
Smith has been named to that commit- 
tee which will consider insurance. 

* * * 


Louis Lipsky, president, Judea Life of 
New York, sailed for Europe last Satur- 
day to attend the seventeenth World 
Zionist Congress in Basle, Switzerland, 
on June 29. Mr. Lipsky will also attend 
the meeting of the Council of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 

* * * 


F. Leon Mable, superintendent of 
agencies, Security Mutual Life, is the 
subject of a career sketch in the current 
Security Mutual Roster. He joined the 
Binghamton company in June, 1915, as 
agency secretary. In 1920 he was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, and in 1925 took full charge of the 
company’s agency department. Mr. Ma- 
ble is a graduate of one of the early 
classes in insurance at Carnegie Insti- 


tute. 
« \ = 


John S. Nollen, brother of Gerard S. 
and Henry S. Nollen, presidents of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa and the Equitable 
Life of Iowa respectively, has been elect- 
ed president of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Ia. This places all three brothers at 
the head of their respective institutions. 
John Nollen has been associated with 
the college since 1894. 

* * * 


J. I. Coles, brokerage supervisor in the 
E. A. Muller agency of the Aetna Life 
in New York is to be married June 21 
to Miss Sid Kurlan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kurlan of Lawrence, L. I. 
After the wedding the couple will take 
a honeymoon trip to the Canadian Rock- 
ies. 








the conference deliberations to unfinished 
business and matters arising directly out 
of the proceedings of past conferences. 
Reservations for hotel accommodation 


should be made by application to C. L. 
Weldon, Esq., manager of the Fort Gar- 
ry Hotel. 


John S. Fisher, former governor of 
Pennsylvania and prominent banker, 
was recently elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Union 
Fire. This company has a distinguished 
directorate including Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and other 
prominent Pittsburgh industrialists. Mr. 
Fisher will live in Pittsburgh and de- 
vote his full time to the insurance busi- 
ness. 

* *£&- & 

George D. Markham, prominent St. 
Louis agent, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and newly elected director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, is gener- 
ally considered a Westerner. However, 
he spends several weeks each year at 
his summer home at Dublin, N. H., just 
south. of the White Mountains. He is 
going to be one of the principal speak- 
ers next week at the annual meeting at 
Poland Springs, Me., of the New Eng- 
land Associations of Insurance Agents. 

* 

Dr. William R. Ward, medical director 
at the home office of Mutual Benefit at 
Newark, has been made chairman of the 
municipal committee which will make 
plans for Newark’s Independence Day 
celebration, 

a. 

Emmet C. May, president of the Peoria 
Life, and Walter E. May, vice-president, 
have proved that they have ability as 
deep-sea fishermen as well as in life in- 
surance. On their recent vacation in 
Florida they made some of the largest 
catches of the season there. The prizes 
of the collection were a marlin weighing 
103 pounds, a dolphin weighing 28 pounds 
and a 29%4-pound barracuda. Mrs. Wal- 
ter May caught a 5l-pound sailfish seven 
feet long. 

a 

Charles D. Hilles, New York manager 
of the Employers’ Liability and who is 
Republican National Committeeman, was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, this week. 

~ 


Oliver Thurman, vice-president in 
charge of agencies for the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, returned last week from a six 
weeks to the Pacific Coast. He visited 
many of the company’s western and mid- 
western agencies. 

* * 

John W. Reth, fire marshal of Massa- 
chusetts, reports a decided increase in 
incendiary fires in that state last year. 
Fires of incendiary origin he said caused 
damage of $984,662 or $623,000 more than 
in 1929, 
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Imprisonment Entitles Man to Dole 

Many queer things have been done in 
the name of the British Dole system. 

Justice Macnaughten was surprised at 
the Carlisle Assizes recently when in- 
formed that a prisoner, who had pleaded 
guilty to shopbreaking, committed the 
offence while receiving unemployment 
benefit soon after being released from 
prison, where he had served a_ twelve 
months’ sentence. 

“Does a man get unemployment bene- 
fit on coming out of prison?” asked the 
judge. 

“Yes,” replied Superintendent Ritchie, 
“after a fortnight or three weeks they 
become entitled to benefit, whether they 
have worked or not.” 

“Then,” said the judge, “it is clear that 
a period of imprisonment entitles a man 
to unemployment benefit.” 

The prisoner was again sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment, the judge saying 
he had reverted to criminal habits while 
being maintained at the public expense. 

+ 2% 
Golfers’ Coverage Makes Excellent 
Window Display 

It is always interesting to see how at- 
tractively companies with ground floor 
window display space can feature season- 
ally the various lines they write. Along 
William and. John streets in New York 
this spring the golfers’ liability coverage 
has been the theme of a number of eye- 
catching displays, one of the most at- 
tractive of which is in the Globe In- 
demnity’s service office for brokers on 
John street. Looking at the miniature 
greens, putters and golf balls is enough 
to send any golf enthusiast to the links 
for the day; and conveniently there are 
any number of folders describing the 
Globe’s world-wide coverage for the ask- 
ing. It impressed me as a small amount 
of display space well utilized. 

* 


Small Office Does Big Business 
_ While on the subject of making effec- 
tive use of a small amount of space I 
am told that the Globe’s experiment in 
opening its small brokers’ service office 
has been a success from both the com- 
pany’s and producers’ viewpoints. The 
office, 500 square feet in size, has just 
enough room for four desks and a brok- 
ers’ service table with telephone con- 
veniences. It has gone a long ways in 
facilitating the prompt handling of less 
complicated risks, the correction of small 
errors, the handling of cancelations and 
caring for the routine work of a broker- 
age account without the necessity of his 
representative going to. one of the Globe’s 
upper floors in its metropolitan depart- 
ment. As many as a hundred brokers 
-visit this office daily. It is in charge of 
Nat C. Troutman assisted by George D. 
Graffin. 

* * * 

Plenty of New Commissioners This 

tar Year 

There are plenty of new faces at the 
meetings of the Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners this year, as there are 
fifteen new commissioners in office. 











ee 


Charles C. Greer has. replaced G. H. 
Thigpen in Alabama; A. D. Dulaney has 
gone in office in Arkansas instead of W. 
E. Floyd; Herbert L. Davis has T. M. 
Baldwin’s post in the District of Colum- 
bia; Harry Hanson succeeds G. W. Hus- 
kinson in Illinois; John C. Kidd is in for 
C. C. Wysong in Indiana; E. W. Clark 
for Ray Yenter in Iowa; Alice L. Gros- 
jean for James J. Bailey, Louisiana (sec- 
retary of state); William C. Walsh for 
Harrison Rider, Maryland; J, L. Kizer 
for Lloyd Dort, Nebraska. 

William N. Johnson (acting superintend- 
ent) for John E. Sullivan, New Hamp- 
shire; Max Fernandez for J. H. Vaughn, 
New Mexico; George S. Van Schaick for 
Albert Conway, New York; Charles: T. 
Warner for C. S. Younger, Ohio; Alvah 
H. Averill for Clare A. Lee, Oregon, and 
Charles F. Armstrong for Matthew H. 
Taggart, Pennsylvania. 

There was one change in Canada, 
Henry Brace for W. V. Newson, Alberta. 

es 


Fire Marshal Brophy on the Witness 
Stand 


The daily press has been full for weeks 
of the verbal battles in court between 
Max D. Steuer and Isador J. Kresel in 
connection with the trial of officers and 
directors of the Bank of the United 
States. The insurance field furnished a 
similar clash of personalities last week 
when Fire Marshal Thomas P. Brophy 


-of New York City was on the witness 


stand in the Federal District Court in 
the case of Victor Rosso and his wife, 
who were being tried for the second time 
for an attempt to defraud fire insurance 
companies in connection with a loss in- 
volving a large number of paintings. Mr. 
Brophy is a hard, fine worker and also 
a good fighter. : 

After Fire Marshal Brophy had been 
examined directly by Assistant United 
States Attorney Thomas J. Todarelli and 
had testified to finding excelsior saturat- 
ed with a liquid which he believed to be 
gasolene or benzine following the fire, 
he was handed over to Counsel Mork of 
the defense. The cross-examination had 
not proceeded far when Mr. Brophy be- 
gan to accuse Mr. Mork of trying to 
put trick questions over on him and Mr. 
Mork in turn kept attempting to get the 
fire marshal to limit his answers to ques-. 
tion to “Yes” or “No.” Several times 
Federal Judge Goddard had to interfere 
to restore order. 

It appears that Fire Marshal Brophy 
first met Mr. Mork when the former was 
acting for the city in investigating the 
arson charges brought against the Ros- 
sos before they were turned over to the 
Federal authorities and their friendly 
relations have not grown closer in the 
interval. The fire occurred last October. 
At one point Mr. Brophy told the court 
that in the early investigations he had 
compelled Mr. Mork to do something 
and “wouldn’t let him get away with 
anything.” 

At another point in the first trial the 
testimony last week brought out Mr. 
Mork had tried to test the fire marshal’s 
ability to identify various liquids by hav- 
ing him smell the contents of a num- 





ber of bottles. Mr. Brophy said that 
after smelling these bottles he felt ill. 
“He took advantage of me,” he testified 
last week. “I wasn’t confused until he 
(Mr. Mork) slipped in something in one 
of those bottles which I think was pe- 
troleum ether.” Several times he ac- 
cused the defense counsel of trying to 
fool him. 

A little later in the cross-examination 
when the fire marshal was amplifying 
his answers to questions too much to 
suit Mr. Mork the latter said: “I don’t 
want to know too much about what you 
know or I'll be a fire marshal too. You 
are building up a lot of competition for 
your job.” 

After the verbal sparring had gone on 
for more than an hour, with Mr. Toda- 
relli frequently offering objections to the 
line of questions asked by Mr. Mork, 
Judge Goddard ordered a recess to allow 
the court atmosphere to become cleared 
a bit. 

ie ae 


Newark Salvage Corps Speed Records 


With shrieking siren and clanging bell 
the big red automobile of the Newark 
Salvage Corps dashed down Broad Street 
recently in answer to an alarm of fire. 
Turning to a representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter, an old-time insurance 
man remarked: 

“Well, the boys are certainly making 
good time. What a difference between 
the speed of today and that of the horse- 
drawn apparatus of years ago. I wonder 
what the old-time members of the execu- 
tive committee would say if they saw 
that red auto streaking along. ' It re- 
minds me of the first apparatus built for 
the Salvage Corps. The committee 
feared the active young members, such 
as Superintendent Meeker, Lieutenant 
Tim Benedict, Driver Dave James, Char- 
lie Astley, Harry Martin and _ several 
others, and who have all passed : on, 
might be inclined to become reckless, so 
they decided to lengthen the axles so 
the wheels would not fit the street car 
tracks. Newark had poor pavements in 
those days, most of which were cobble- 
stones, and it was soon discovered that 
speed was necessary for effective salvage 
work, so the axles were reduced to beat 
the car track gauge, which, of course, 
made much easier and faster going.” 

The Newark Salvage Corps was al- 
ways noted for making fast time, both 
in turning out of quarters and on the 
road, and the present members still keep 
up the records of the original members. 

x * 


A Joke on Late Col. Mulliken 


The story of the first Newark Salvage 
Corps wagon recalls an amusing incident 
when it became necessary to add a sec- 
ond unit to the equipment. 

The late John J. Henry, then president 
of the Newark Fire, was also president 
of the Salvage Corps, and the late Col. 
James R. Mulliken, secretary of the 
Merchants Insurance Co., was secretary 
of the Salvage Corps. On the day of 
delivery of the new wagon, the president 
and secretary were notified by Superin- 
tendent Francis J. Meeker of its arrival 
and proceeded to the corps headquarters 
to inspect it. It was indeed a fine piece 
of apparatus. Bright red paint, gold let- 
tering and shiny brass fittings. The offi- 
cials notified Superintendent Meeker not 
to use the wagon for a few days except 


.in an emergency, to allow all the var- 


nish to become thoroughly hardened. 
Hardly had the officials returned to 
their offices when an alarm was sounded. 
Mr. Henry at once called Colonel Mulli- 
ken saying, “Colonel, do you recall the 
instructions to Captain Meeker abolit 
the new wagon?” “Yes,” replied the 
Colonel. “Well,” said Mr. Henry, “they 
have just gone up Broad Street and the 
wagon is covered with mud.” Colonel 
Mulliken called Superintendent Meeker 
to his office upon his return from the 
fire and said, “Superintendent, do you 
recall the instructions about tsing the 
new wagon?” “Yes,” replied the super- 
intendent. “Well. why did you use it?” 
“We did not.” replied the superintendent. 


“President Henry says, you did,” retorted 


the Colonel. “President Henry don’t 
know what he is talking about,” returned 
the explosive superintendent. “You are 


disrespectful to the président. Come to 
his office with me at once. so he can rep- 


;Timand you.” 


Arriving at the president’s office, Col- 
onel Mulliken shouted, “Superintendent 
Meeker says you don’t know what you 
are talking about when you state he was 
using the new wagon.” .“I didn’t say the 
new wagon was being used,” replied Mr. 
Henry. “But,” remonstrated the Colonel, 
“you said they have just gone up Broad 
Street and the wagon was covered with 
mud.” “Yes,” replied Mr, Henry, “but 
I do not. say that they had the new 
wagon; they used the old one.” “Oh,” 
replied the Colonel, and departed, leav- 
ing Mr. Henry and Superintendent 


‘Meeker to enjoy a good laugh on the 


Colonel. Mr. Henry was a famous joker 
and Colonel Mulliken was his victim on 
many occasions. 

* * x 


When Rates Were Made by County 
Committees 


In the late 1890’s a popular field man 
traveling the western New York State 
territory and who later became national- 
ly known in fire insurance circles was 
called to the home office of his company 
to act in an executive capacity. Some 
months after his elevation several of his 
old “cronies” called to see him, and the 
information clerk, unknown to_ him, 
asked for their cards. ‘Vhinking their 
“old associate” had forgotten the nights 
spent at the old Iriquois Hotel and 
Powers House and a tew other old time 
hotels and had become “high hat,” they 
left in disgust and laid plans to get even. 

Iti those days rates were made by 
county committees of the New York 
State Association and violations were as- 
sociation matters‘and not subject to any 
jurisdiction by the Insurance Departmént 
and at times were permitted to drag as 
long as it was possible withoutiilosing 
their membership. Now, this rising’ and 
ambitious young executive became inter- 
ested in a young lady whose _ father 
owned a large estate just outside the city 
limits of one of the large cities, where 


‘he became’ a regular caller. 


To ingfatiate himself with his” pros- 
pective father-in-law he’ wrote the in- 
surance on a-protected basis instead of 
unprotected, which was of course a vio- 
lation of the rules. Repeated efforts to 
secure correction were futile and this 
gave his “cronies” (they were members 
of the county committee) the chance 
they were seeking. Notice was served 
that unless the violation was immediate- 
ly corrected the matter would be brought 
to the association’s attention and a re- 
quest made that his company be ex- 
pelled from membership. 

This brought a request that the com- 
mittee prepare a list of recommendations 
that might reduce the rate and thus save 
his. face. . The committee prepared the 
following list of credits: . 

Install an eight inch water main prop- 
erly gridironed and connected to. adja- 
cent city’s water, .02; install six two-way 
standard fire hydrants, .02; build. fire 
house and. equip with fire engine and 
hose wagon, 1,000 feet of 2% inch hose 
and a full paid company of ten men, .03; 
also a few more requirements of an 
equally absurd nature. 

When this list was received the execu- 
tive had a near case of apoplexy, then 
asked for a conference with thé comfmit- 
tee, which was granted.. What happened 
at that meeting was not’ divulged, but 
the differences were “ironed out,” the 
violation removed .and the old -friend- 
ships renewed. The principal and most 
of the committee have passed on, but 
there is One still active who no doubt 
will recall this: incident if it comes to 
his notice. : 2 

The owner of the estate did become 
the young executive's father-in-law. 

: * 


They Purloin This Paper in China 

Donald K. King, publisher of The 
China Clipper, an insurance journal for 
the Far East, writes: “It may please you 
to know that The Eastérn Underwriter 
apparently. is held in. such high regard 
that it is often ‘pinched’ from local in- 
surance libraries shortly after being re- 
ceived.” 
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Livingston Promoted 
By the Commissioners 


NOW FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 





Michigan Head Was Chairman of Acqui- 
sition Committee; Convention at 
Portland, Ore., in September 





New officers to fill vacancies caused 
by official changes in the states and se- 
lection of the annual meeting place were 
features of Tuesday’s session of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Chicago. The new officers 
were selected by the executive commit- 
tee. 


Charles D. Livingston, insurance com- 


missioner of Michigan, who gained prom- 
inence last year as head of the special 
committee on acquisition costs, was elect- 
ed first vice-president. W. A. Tarver 
of Texas becomes second vice-president 
and Dan C. Boney of North Carolina 
chairman of the executive committee to 
succeed Ray Yenter of Iowa, who retires 
on July 1, 

The annual meeting of the commission- 
ers’ convention will be held this year at 
Portland, Ore., September 14-17 inclusive, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Mult- 
nomah, 

The executive committee also filled 
three vacancies in its own membership. 
The new members are Harry W. Hanson 
of Illinois, Robert C. Clark of Vermont 
and S, A. Olsness of North Dakota. 





JENKINS HEADS COMMITTEE 





Special Body on Fire Rate Violations 
Meets; Sub-Committees to Handle 
Various Evils Enumerated 
Frank E. Jenkins, vice-president of the 
Queen, was last week elected chairman 
of the special committee of fire insur- 
ance executives appointed by the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion to co-operate with the New York 
State Insurance Department in eliminat- 
ing rate violations. The committee held 
its first meeting last Thursday and lis- 
tened to a statement presented by Joseph 
J. Magrath, chief of the rating bureau 
of the Insurance Department, in which 
he cited some of the principal problems 
which the departmental investigations 

had uncovered. 

Second Deputy Superintendent Charles 
P. Butler also attended this meeting. 
Mr. Magrath asked that the evils cited 
by the Department be made the basis 
of corrective action by the company men 
and he was promised full co-operation. 

The special committee will soon ap- 
point sub-committees to which will be 
assigned specific problems that were 
mentioned last week. It is expected these 
committees will be kept busy for several 
weeks and that it will not be until near 
the close of the year that the general 
committee will have completed the work 
assigned to it. 





D. OF C. FORM CHANGES 


The governing committee of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the District 
of Columbia at its meeting recently in 
Washington adopted the recommended 
dwelling house forms 1 and 2. The dif- 
ference between the two is that the first 
contains the mortgage clause and the 
second does not. The forms will be 
ready for agents by August 1. The 
governing committee approved a use and 
occupancy house profits form. This is 
intended for use by hotels and similar 
‘properties, This insurance may be writ- 
ten at the regular use and occupancy 
rate with an additional charge of not 
less than 25 cents a $100 a year. 





Americans on Board of 
- New Company in China 
WILL HAVE LARGE CAPITAL 
International Assurance of Shanghai Has 


C. V. Starr and V. Meyer as Direc- 
tors; Close American Connections 





The new International Assurance Co., 
Ltd., of Shanghai, China, which is a Brit- 
ish company with an authorized capital 
of 10,000,000 taels (a tael is worth about 
29 cents in U. S. currency) has several 
American insurance concerns represented 
on the board of directors. This com- 
pany will write all lines of insurance, 
including fire, marine, automobile, life 
and casualty. Among the directors are 
C. V. Starr, president of the American 
Asiatic Underwriters, and V. Meyer, 
president of Andersen, Meyer & Co.,, 
Ltd. 

The par value of the International As- 
surance Co.’s shares has been set at 5 
taels. Of the 2,000,000 authorized shares 
600,000 were offered several weeks ago 
at 6 taels a share, thereby creating a 
surplus of 600,000 taels over and above 
the paid-up capital of 3,000,000 taels. 
These shares were offered at a premium 
in order to conform to the practice of 
American insurance companies with 
which the new company will interchange 
business, which makes it essential that 
the entire issued capital should remain 
a guarantee fund and only the surplus 


_ funds be used as operating capital. The 


public offering of 175,000 shares was 
quickly over-subscribed. 

This new company will have the aid 
of the complete underwriting organiza- 
tion of the American Asiatic Underwrit- 
ers which has nineteen branch offices and 
121 agencies throughout the world. The 
A. A. U. represents twenty-six insurance 
companies of eight different nationalities 
and all of these companies have agreed 
to share the business with the Interna- 
tional Assurance Co. in return for pref- 
erence from the new concern when ced- 
ing its reinsurance. Mr. Starr.is an Am- 
erican who has been in China for several 
years and in addition to being head of 
the A. A. U. is president of the Asia 
Life and a large owner in the insurance 
publication, The China Clipper. 

American Stock Subscriptions 

Of the initial issue of 600,000 ordinary 
shares the International Underwriters, 
Ltd., American Asiatic Underwriters and 
the American International Underwriters 
Corp., their associates and the directors 
of the company have applied for and are 
to be allotted 425,000 shares. The entire 
issue has been underwritten by Swan, 
Culbertson & Fritz, Shanghai brokers 
and investment bankers. 

The prospectus of the new company 
has this to say about its development: 

“Shanghai and Hongkong have, in the 
past, fostered insurance companies now 
classed among the world’s best, safe- 
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guarded by large accumulated reserves, 
drawing incomes from the whole globe, 
and paying high dividends. Their shares 
now are scarce and costly. No well- 
sponsored and well-managed insurance 
company started here has ever failed. 


“Yet for many decades there has been 
little addition to the capital invested in 
local insurance institutions. Strong, 
young companies have been growing up 
in Japan, the Philippines, India. That 
there is room for development radiating 
from Shanghai is indicated by the great 
increase in the number of foreign insur- 
ance companies represented here and the 
successes of such organizations as the 
American Asiatic Underwriters in build- 
ing up portfolios for foreign companies.” 

Andersen, Meyer & Co. has been in 
insurance for twenty-five years and is 
an American corporation although the 
administrative offices are located in 
Shanghai. The agency now represents 
the Globe & Rutgers, the Yangtsze, 
North British & Mercantile and the Rail- 
way Passengers Assurance. Vilhelm 
Meyer is head of the concern and D. J. 
Donne is in charge of the insurance de- 
partment. The latter gained his earlv 
insurance experience with Lloyd’s of 
London. 





FREYLINGHUYSEN ON HARDING 





As Harding Memorial Association Head 
Insurance Man Speaks at Exercises 
in Marion 


As president of the Harding Memorial 
Association, Senator Toseph N. Frevling- 
huysen, president of the Stuyvesant and 
several other fire insurance companies 
and head of one of the large New York 
City insurance offices, took an active 
part in the exercises held in Marion, O., 
on Tuesday. 

President Hoover dedicated the Hard- 
ing tomb, presented to the nation by the 
Memorial Association through Senator 
Freylinghuysen, who in a short address 
spoke feelingly’ of his nersonal friend, 
Warren G. Harding. He pointed out 
that the late President called to office 
many whom later the whole nation has 
come to know as great men, including 
President Hoover, former President Coo- 
lidge, Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary 
Mellon and Ambassador Dawes. 


‘Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & FireIns.Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
Gerorce Z. Day, Ass't General Agent 


' J. A. Kexszy, General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


ASSETS er 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS. 


$13,257,460.31 
2,265,563.71 
816,124.97 

. 10,175,771.63 
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Standard Statistics 
Co. on Fire Securities 


ADVISES LONG TERM PURCHASES 





Believes Fire Companies Are in Strong 
Position and That Their Stocks 
Will Show Enhancement 





The Standard Statistics Co. recently 


issued an industries section of Standard 
Trade and Securities devoted to an an- 
alysis of fire insurance company securi- 
ties. This organization finds that many 
fire insurance stocks are now selling at 
attractive levels for long time invest- 
ments and can be purchased with more 
than a fair hope of yielding a handsome 
profit in a few years. At the same time 
the Standard Statistics Co. advised 
against insurance stocks for short term 
speculations because the markets are 
thin and because there may be further 
minor recessions in prices before the long 
term upward swing begins. Quoting from 
the conclusions reached in the fire stock 
analysis: 

“After carefully weighing all of. the 
governing factors, we are of the opinion 
that such of the leading fire insurance 
company shares which are currently sell- 
ing close to or below liquidating values 
are in a long term buying range. Thus, 
gradual accumulation of these stocks, as 
straight investments for holding over a 
period of from three to five years, is, we 
believe, entirely warranted. Of course, 
there is a varying degree of attractive- 
ness to the respective issues, so that 
careful discrimination is advisable in 
making commitments. 

“Furthermore, it should be recognized 
that the majority of fire insurance 
stocks, having rather thin over-the-coun- 
ter markets, are absolutely unsuitable as 
trading vehicles and should never be re- 
garded as such. Instead, they must al- 
ways be considered as semi-permanent 
commitments, which should constitute a 
portion of every sound and well diversi- 
fied investment portfolio, Purchasers, in 
addition, should realize that if the gen- 
eral security markets continue on down- 
trend the fire insurance stocks are likely 
to move in sympathy and thus, over the 
near term, the issues may display further 
reactionary tendencies. Holdings, there- 
fore, should be acquired with intent to 
ignore price changes over the immediate 
future, with vision concentrated to the 
probable extensive appreciation in values 
over the longer term. 

“The average yield of fire insurance 
stocks, based on recent prices, is better 
than 5%. At this time last year these 
same shares were selling on about a 
3.50% basis. Purchases made now, con- 
sequently, will be on an eminently sat- 
isfactory yield basis, assuming present 
rates are maintained, which is entirely 
likely in the majority of instances, as 
income has been in excess of dividend 
requirements.” 





NATIONAL FIRE DIVIDEND 
The National Fire directors this week 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of fifty cents a share, payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 16. 
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SCHEDULE RATING for AIRCRAFT 


By A. B. ROOME 
President, Aero Insurance Co. 


A recent article in this publication di- 
rects attention to the fact that under- 
writers have devoted considerable time 
and effort to searching for a practical 
plan to stabilize aviation rates and un- 
derwriting practices, and the opinion is 
expressed that these efforts will be con- 
tinued and will likely be productive of 
satisfactory results before the close of 
the present year. All those having the 
best interests of aviation insurance at 
heart will devoutly hope that this proph- 
ecy may come true. 

The situation now confronting aviation 
insurance is not materially different from 
that met by other lines of insurance in 
their infancy. At the birth of a new 
line of coverage a few enterprising com- 
panies will nurse it along conservative 
lines endeavoring to place it on a firm 
foundation and make it self-supporting. 
A few more companies with the fatherly 
instinct, but less courageous, stand out- 
side looking in on the efforts of the 
pioneers. When the pioneers demon- 
strate that a profit can be made in their 
new lines of endeavor this second group 
enters the field; if all are now fortunate 
enough to break even on their adventure 
still other companies enter the fray and 
competition starts in earnest, rates begin 
to fall, forms and coverage are broad- 
ened and demoralization ensues, with the 
result that the business is conducted at 
a loss. Then follow the efforts, guarded 
and hesitant in the beginning but grad- 
ually growing bolder and more insistent, 
to stabilize and regulate rates and prac- 
tices, then finally emerging associations 
or bureaus and general understandings 
which place the business on a’sound and 
satisfactory basis. 

The evolution of the aviation business 
has followed closely that of other new 
fields of underwriting, growing more and 
more unprofitable until signs of sanity 
now appear upon the horizon as it be- 
comes evident that sufficient experience 
has been gained upon which to base 
equitable rates and reasonable forms. 


No Inter-Company Organization 


Up to the present the companies en- 
gaged in aviation insurance have no in- 
ter-company organization and there has 
been neither standardization of rates nor 
policy forms, such similarities as may su- 
perficially seem to exist between policy 
forms and details of practice between 
companies being explained by the fact 
that each new entrant copies in whole 
or in part the forms and methods of the 
others already in. No other line of in- 
surance today is so completely lacking 
in control. When the hazards and im- 
mense liabilities involved are considered 
this is all the more striking and the 
necessity for co-operation is apparent. 
A reference to the 1930 statements of the 
fire companies, as filed with the New 
York Insurance Department, wherein the 
results of their aircraft insurance are 
shown, will emphasize this necessity. 

The companies are passing through a 
period of open and unrestrained compe- 
tition. The question is how long will ex- 
isting conditions continue? And has suf- 
ficient experience been gained to regu- 
late the business sensibly and equitably 
in the interests of all parties—the com- 
panies and their stockholders, agents and 
the insuring public? 

To place the business upon a firm 


foundation will necessitate standardiza- 
tion of rates, uniformity in policy forms 
and probably some sort of an organiza- 
tion to serve as a medium for the ac- 
complishment of these objects, such or- 
ganization to maintain contact with the 
aviation industry, the Department of 
Commerce, the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, etc., for the purpose of solv- 
ing mutual problems. A sufficient vol- 
ume of premiums is now derived from 
the aviation industry to warrant the 
maintenance of an organization for prop- 
erly classifying and measuring the haz- 
ards. The casualty and fire companies 
are linked closely in the writing of avia- 
tion risks and for satisfactory accom- 
plishment any organization controlling 
aviation rates and practices must include 


any attempt to do so cannot be justified, 
as such rates are bound to be discrim- 
inatory and cannot be sustained. In the 
interests of not only the insurance com- 
panies but of the aviation industry it is 
time that the companies take more ac- 
curate account of the good and_ bad 
points peculiar to different types of air- 
craft and their operation through prop- 
erly constructed rating schedules and 
charge insurance premiums accordingly. 


Schedule Rating 


To achieve standardization in rates the 
adoption of rating schedules will become 
necessary. It is unnecessary to explain 
to underwriters that by “schedule rat- 
ing” is meant a specific measure, from 
the viewpoint of advantage or disadvan- 





fire-and casualty companies. 


existing conditions. 


the new schedules. 





—almost a “hobby” with him. 


A. B. Roome Long Interested in Rate-Making 
The consistent rating of aircraft risks presents a real problem for 


A. B. Roome, president of Aero Insurance 
Co., has been asked by The Eastern Underwriter to give his slant on 


An insurance man with broad experience, Mr. Roome, who has had a 
direct interest in aviation insurance for the past six years, is well qualified 
to judge of the practicability of applying schedule rating to aircraft. When 
with the Continental he was associated with F. C. Moore in the prepara- 
tion of the later editions of the Universal Mercantile Schedule and when 
the present method of schedule rating was adopted by the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange in July, 1900, Mr. Roome’s services were loaned by 
the Continental to Henry E. Hess, then manager of the Exchange, for the 
purpose of instructing the personnel of the Exchange in the application of 
More recently, and since his association with aviation 
insurance, rate-making formulas and methods have been a major vocation 








both classes of companies and also ma- 
rine companies. 


Lack of Uniformity Breeding Dissat- 
isfaction 


The existing state of affairs, admitted- 
ly unsatisfactory to the companies en- 
gaged in this class of business, must be 
equally unsatisfactory to aircraft own- 
ers and operators. While they profit 
temporarily by obtaining their insurance 
at less than cost the lack of uniformity 
in coverage and of consistency in the 
rates charged by the companies is caus- 
ing unfavorable criticism on all sides. In- 
surance is an important item of over- 
head for the large operators, and when 
inconsistencies in rates charged compet- 
ing lines is in evidence the operator dis- 
criminated against harbors a justifiable 
grievance although the previously re- 
ferred to article in this publication 
points out they “have attempted to fos- 
ter competition and play one market 
against the other.” 

No truer statement has been made 
than that contained in the article re- 
ferred to to the effect that premature 
reductions in rates will destroy the insur- 
ance market without which aviation can- 
not live. Indications are that the con- 
ditions decried are becoming existent. 

The fluctuation in rate quotations, not 
only as between offices but also at dif- 
ferent dates by the same offices, has also 
contributed to dissatisfaction with avia- 
tion insurance on the part of agents 
throughout the country who would 
otherwise take a greater interest in this 
class of business and become more ac- 
tive producers. An agent at present does 
not know when he has obtained the low- 
est quotation or the broadest coverage 
or how long the quotation received will 
remain effective. 

Agreements upon rates not based upon 
a clearly identified and proven formula 
reflecting accrued and accruing experi- 
ence are impossible to maintain; in fact, 


tage by a scale of insurance charges, for 
every feature of a risk involving in the 
case of an aircraft not only airworthi- 
ness as represented by its design and 
construction but also its uses and en- 
vironment together with the experience, 
ability and moral and mental attainments 
of the pilot and operating management. 
It is obviously expedient in the interest 
of avoiding sectional and trade jealousies 
that rates throughout the United States 
should be made upon one and the same 
basis. 


Of course, difference in environment 
(topography, climatic conditions, etc.) 
must be recognized. While there are a 
large number of factors which should en- 
ter into the consideration of aircraft 
rates the number is actually small as 
compared with some other forms of rat- 
ing which have demonstrated their prac- 
ticability. But few in comparison as they 
are, no individual knowledge and experi- 
ence is equal to the task of putting a 
price upon so many items, nor any in- 
dividual memory capable of remembering 
them, facts in themselves proving the 
necessity not only of conference to se- 
cure combined knowledge for fixing 
charges, but also a printed schedule to 
prevent omissions or mistakes and in the 
interests of consistency. i 

All the arguments in favor of schedule 
rating as applied to other forms of in- 
surance apply with equal force to that of 
aviation. Some advantages of rating by 
schedule are: 

1—It secures accurate rating by taking 
into account each factor involving the 
hazard of the risk. 

2—It secures consistent and therefore 
equitable rating by rating risks of the 
same character and the same environ- 
ment alike and the risks of the same 
character in different environment on the 
same basis. 

3—In consequence of the foregoing it 
lessens opposition on the part of policy- 


‘To GAIN STABILIZATION 
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holders, and apprehensions of injustice 
and invidious discrimination either as to 
risks or localities. With a printed sched- 
ule which can be shown to the aircraft 
owner, enabling him to determine for 
himself how his rate is made up, there 
can be no ground for prejudice or jeal- 
ousy. ; 

4—It encourages proper construction 
and operation of aircraft by considera- 
tions of the penalty attending deficien- 
cies in performance and construction, and 
by the considerations given in lowered 
costs to exceptionally good performance 
and superior features. The manufacturer 
and operator informed at the outset as 
to the basis rates for certain types of 
construction and performance will have 
an additional incentive in improving the 
airworthiness of his product. 


Lessen Cut-Rate Competition 


5—It tends to prevent cut-throat com- 
petition and the slashing of rates with- 
out justification. If a system of sched- 
ule rating had no other merit than uni- 
formity, this feature of it would alone 
be an important argument in its favor. 
Being a uniform measure it may serve 
as a basis on which to build statistics 
and be susceptible to such modification 
as experience demonstrates the need. 

As has been pointed out in the article 
previously referred to the problem con- 
fronting aviation underwriters is the ne- 
cessity for accurately judging each risk 
on its merits. The factors which have 
to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining insurability of any given risk are 
susceptible of schedule rating if suscep- 
tible of mental consideration; and fur- 
thermore the relative importance of each 
factor as related to other factors is more 
correctly measured under a_ schedule 
properly constructed than by any “rule 
of thumb” method. 

Any underwriter must necessarily 
know a great deal about a risk before 
he can insure it and it is merely such 
knowledge as he should possess in order 
to intelligently pass upon it that it is 
proposed to embody in the rate sched- 
ules. The application of a schedule can- 
not be other than a help to an under- 
writer if only as a check upon his mem- 
ory and judgment as to the relative and 
consistent value of all features of the 
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Harrington Finds 
East Too Depressed 


SAYS HE IS OPTIMISTIC NOW 





Past President of Agents’ Association 
Feels That Strong Leadership Will 
Assure Prosperity 





W. Eugene Harrington of Atlanta, Ga., 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, was in New 
York last week and he related some of 
the impressions he received here before 
the Mississippi Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual meeting at Jackson 
on Tuesday. He said he found New 
York overcome with depression and 
seemingly beaten in spirit but that he 
discounted the reality of much of this 
pessimism. 

“It is lese majeste to be facetious or 
optimistic. You are stamped as light- 
minded to attempt to draw comfort or 
lessons from the debacle. Morale is at 
its lowest ebb and we stand virtually 
leaderless and disheartened. 

“Personally, I am unwilling to sit in 
on the wake. The king is dead—long 
live the king. A new day has dawned 
—the real day of the survival of the 
fittest. My optimism is not born of a 
belief in the rapid restoration of busi- 
ness. Rather, it is born of the, assur- 
ance that those of us who determine to 
conduct our business along sound lines 
will emerge stronger in our respective 
fieids than ever before. We w3H no 
longer be the victims of this tidal: wave 
that engulfed all sound practices. 


Need for Real Leadership 


“You, and you alone, shall determine 
whether you are to be among the sur- 
vivors. Now is the time to demonstrate 
our leadership and prove our worth. Let 
us be the first to shake off the shackles 
of despair and defeat. Let us hit the 
production line hard. Let us reorganize 
our offices on an efficient and sound 
basis, and have the courage to maiitain 
our financial position. Let us lead the 
way to ethical standards and sound com- 
petitive conditions by strengthening our 
local boards and state associations. 

“A responsibility rests upon company 
management to bestir itself to the restor- 
ation of agency morale, There has never 
been a more opportune time for skillful, 
energetic and resourceful management to 
exert itself. Agents and companies alike 
must get back to sound fundamentals. 
We have learned that this business of 
ours is a delicate piece of machinery, 
requiring skillful manufacture, and intel- 
ligent attention and service in the field. 

“William Street, Wall Street and Main 
Street are today taking their licking lying 
down. It is a sad commentary on the 
capitalistic system of doing business. But 
certain leaders will emerge and be the 
first to shake off the illusions of the 
past and grasp the opportunities of the 
present. They will take their eyes off 
of the ticker and keep it on the ball. 
They will climb to greater heights than 
before. 

“We are witnessing a growing disin- 
tegration of centralized control of busi- 
ness which I mentioned at the outset. 
The local merchants and the local agent 
of ability and energy will be in the 
ascendancy. Parenthetically, I heard 
more comments among company officials 
last week in New York as to the neces- 
sity of careful selection of agents ‘than 
I have heard in the past ten years.” 


LOSS OFFICERS’ CONFERENCE 





Organization of Adjusting Chiefs Formed 

Here to Discuss Mutual Problems; 

F. R. Crisfield President 

There are more than sixty members of. 
the new Eastern Loss Executives’ Con- 
ference which was formed last week in 
New York by the heads of the loss de- 
partments of the leading fire companies. 
F. R. Crisfield, general adjuster of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, and one of 


‘the foremost loss men in‘the business, 


was elected president. The other offi- 
cers are: vice-president, M. G. Wright, 
general adjuster of the Hartford Fire; 
secretary-treasurer, P. A. Ericson, gen- 
eral adjuster of the Norwich Union Fire; 
executive committee (two year term) 
Vernon Hall, secretary of the Continen- 
tal, and T. F. Buchanan, assistant sec- 
retary of the Aetna (Fire); (one year 
term) W. F. Barton, general adjuster of 
the North British & Mercantile, and 
Prentiss B. Reed, assistant U. S. man- 
ager of the Phoenix of London. 

The fundamental purpose of this new 
organization-which is similar to one now 
already operating in the Middle West- 
ern states is to furnish a forum for dis- 
cussion of unusual losses and of adjust- 
ment problems and practices. It is 
hoped that these meetings will bring 
greater understanding and more uniform- 
ity among the companies. 

The constitution provides for two 
classes of members—regular and asso- 
ciate, Regular, or voting, membership 
is confined to companies’ representatives 
who are responsibly in charge of losses. 
Each regular member is entitled to one 
vote. Associate membership is open to 
members of the loss departments of the 
companies who desire to secure the bene- 
fits of the discussions and the educational 
features of the association. 





G. W. RICHARDSON DIES 

Granville W. Richardson of Chicago, 
vice-president of the Ben P. Branham 
Co. of ‘that city and assistant secretary 
of the Insurance Field Co. of Louisville, 
Ky., died suddenly last Friday morning 
of heart trouble at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York. He was 50 years 
of age and is survived by his widow and 
one daughter. Mr. Richardson was wide- 
ly known in insurance, particularly in the 
automobile field, as the company for 
which he was vice-president handled vari- 
ous publications for automobile insurance 
companies. He had been in the publish- 
ing business for many years. 
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MULTIPLE BUILDING QUESTION 
The location clause in a fire policy 
covering a number of buildings was 
brought before a Texas court in the case 
of Southern: Underwriters vs. Williams 
Lumber Co. (Texas App.) 38 S. W. (2nd) 
177. The policy covered four buildings, 
a lumber shed, office building, frame 
building and cement building, and also 
the stock in these buildings. Separate 
amounts of stock were designated as con- 
tents of the different buildings. The 
whole property was destroyed by fire, 
and it was held that the provisions of 
the policy as to the location of the mer- 
chandise constituted a contractual distri- 
bution of the risk and a limitation of lia- 
bility. for stock in the respective build- 
ings. 





CARTER ON GENERAL AGENCIES 

The community of interests of local 
and general agents was stressed by B. 
P. Carter, general agent at Richmond, 
in an address this week before the thirty- 
third annual convention of the Virginia 
Association of. Insurance Agents at Bris- 
tol, the subject of his address being 
“The General Agency System of Fire 
Insurance.” They have much in com- 
mon, he said. Their interests are mu- 
tual, their troubles and ambitions the 
same. They both work strictly on com- 
mission and make their living by inspira- 
tion and perspiration. They both own 
their business and any condition that af- 
fects one affects the other. 
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WATER CHARGES BOOKLET 





Fire Waste Council Publishes Booklet 
on Costs of Water for Private 
Extinguishing Systems 
_ The National Fire Waste Council has 
issued a pamphlet on “Water Charges 
for Public and Private Fire Protection.” 
It is the consensus of opinion of the 
members of this council that the instal- 
lation of private fire protective equip- 
ment will do much to reduce the fire 
waste of the nation. It believes that 
any system of apportioning charges for 
water used for fire protective purposes 
not based upon the actual cost of produc- 
tion is inimical to the welfare of prop- 
erty owners in general; that prices 
charged should be in harmony with costs 
as determined by an adequate method 
of cost accounting; that a rate so de- 
rived will foster the extension of both 
private and public fire protection with 
attendant benefits to the community in 

general. | 

There have been many complaints that 
localities are charging regular water tax- 
es for water used for fire extinguishing 
purposes whereas these private fire ex- 
tinguishing systems are performing a 
public duty and some recognition for. this 
should be made. 





NEW ENGLAND EXCHANGE 


The New England Insurance Exchange 
last week elected to membership Angus 
C. Munro, assistant special agent of the 
American Central and the Mercantile 
Fire & Marine Underwriters for Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
and of the Union Assurance and Pala- 
tine and California for Massachusetts, 
with headquarters at. Boston, and also 
William B. McCoy, Jr., special agent of 
the Home for eastern Massachusetts with 
headquarters at Boston. Harold C. Davis 
and Lorin 1). Goulding, Jr., were elected 
honorary members. 





DEATH OF FRANK CLANCY 

Frank Clancy, one of the best known 
insurance men along the south shore of 
Lake Erie, passed away June 10 in his 
home in Conneautville, Pa., at the age 
of 62 years. He founded a general in- 
surance business many years ago, being 
its active head until the time of his death. 
He was former postmaster of Conneaut- 
ville and was a justice of the peace there. 
The widow and three sons survive. Mr. 
Clancy also was secretary of the Con- 
neautville Board, of Commerce. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Hits 


Pirating of Company Names 


President Chauncey S. S. Miller Reads Brief to Commissioners at Chicago, 
Asking Insurance Department Co-operation to Stop This 
Commissioner Tells of Bill to 


Pirating of names of well-known in- 
surance companies by groups launching 
new enterprises of questionable stability 
was denounced by Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
president of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference and publicity director of the 
North British & Mercantile group, in a 
brief which he presented this week to 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners meeting in Chicago. Mr. 
Miller urged that the state commission- 
ers use their power to prevent such 
abuses and pointed out to them that 
they had the necessary authority to take 
such desirable action. 

“Equipped with impressive plenary 
powers,” he continued, “you are specific- 
ally and peculiarly able to prevent the 
public confusion, misapprehension and 
overt deception that follow inevitably the 
efforts of scallawag promoters, quasi- 
earnest organizers of insurance compa- 
nies and legitimate investors in your re- 
spective commonwealth to win your sanc- 
tion to obtain state rights and privileges 
through duplicating or simulating the 
names of established, successful insur- 
ance companies,” 

The brief of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference was well received when 
read Monday by Mr. Miller and met 
with general approval by those commis- 
sioners who were present. It was then 
referred to the committee on legisla- 
tion. Commissioner H. L. Davis of the 
District of Columbia told of a bill now 
being prepared for Congress to permit 
the copyrighting of trade marks, and 
trade names of service giving institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Miller cited several legal decisions 
to show that action by the commission- 
ers to stop deliberate pirating would in 
all probability be upheld by the: courts 
and also mentioned a number of specific 
instances in which new companies had 
been enjoined for abusing the privilege 
of name selection. Following are ex- 
tracts from this brief of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference: 


Text of the Brief 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
comes before you today to ask that you 
take some concerted action upon what is 
generally admitted to be a grave public 
abuse: the pirating or simulation of es- 
tablished insurance company or organi- 
zation names. 

In this activity it has the sympathetic 
co-operation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the National Better Business 
Bureau, Inc. 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
is a national body composed of the rep- 
resentatives of 250 of the largest, oldest, 
most successful, established fire, life, cas- 
ualty and surety insurance companies in 
this country. ‘It has also representation 
to no small degree in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

It feels that it is doing a public serv- 
ice in inviting your consideration of this 
matter and trusts that you may see your 
way clear to adopting a minute or ex- 
pressing the thought that it is the con- 
sensus of opinion of your powerful organ- 
ization that the pirating or simulation 


of established insurance company names 
will not be countenanced. 

One of the members of your executive 
committee and an especially well quali- 
fied state insurance official by reason of 
his long-time active participation in this 
business for more than twenty years as 
special agent, state agent, and general 
agent of reputable companies, said three 
weeks ago that the first insurance law 
in his state that he was able to find 
was in 1859—more than three score years 
ago—and that initial law concerned the 
admission of companies of other states 
and countries and the organization of 
domestic companies. 

He said further: “There are three in- 
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dependent divisions in our United States 
and state government—namely, executive, 
legislative and judicial. It is a peculiar 
instance that a state insurance commis- 
sioner has all three powers. He has the 
executive power—the enforcement of the 
laws in his State. He has also the legis- 
lative power in the making of rulings 
as permitted by the state statutes. And, 
third, he has judicial power in the hear- 
ing of cases and matters that come be- 
fore the department.” : 


Howard P. Dunham Cited 


The distinguished insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, Hon. H. P. Dun- 
ham, recently said: “It is of the greatest 
importance that the companies which is- 
sue insurance policies should be of rec- 
ognized standing and stability . . . It 
is the duty of every state insurance de- 
partment in this country to see that the 
insurance interests of the public are safe- 
guarded. In the discharge of this duty 
the various departments pass on all in- 
surance companies. : 

“One unlicensed insurance company 
probably doing a thriving mail-order bus- 
iness in Connecticut today has assets of 
$8,468 and insurance in force of $1,800,- 
Sb Nd 

For scores and scores of years there 


Permit Copyrighting 


has been comity, reciprocity and mutual 
consideration of interests, local practices 
and the general good of the insuring 
public among you state officials, despite 
archaic retaliatory laws and perhaps po- 
litical considerations. 

For scores of years you have approved 
only standard fire and other contracts. 

You have long agreed upon uniformity 
in the annual statement blanks. 

You have your own committee on ex- 
aminations of insurance companies. 

Disability coverage has been complete- 
ly standardized to comply with the dicta 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

The English language with its plenti- 
tude of nouns, proper and improper, its 
multitude of adjectives, affords almost 
innumerable choices of titles for origi- 
nators of proposed new insurance organ- 
izations. 

Insurance departments have available 
annual publications containing the titles 
of all existing insurance companies. 

Nothing could be more obvious than 
the patent hopes, expectations and inten- 
tions of these proponents of new compa- 
nies that the use of the same or similar 
company titles associated in the popular 
mind with established companies will in- 
ure to the benefit and profit of these 
imitators—wilful or ingenuous. Why per- 
mit it? 

Your assent is prerequisite to effectu- 
ating the artifices of these imitators, sim- 
ulators and plain and fancy highbinders. 

Instances in Point 

The Atlantic Mutual Casualty Co. of 
Boston a few weeks ago was restrained 
from doing further business in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Because of the similarity of name, the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. of New 
York, incorporated in 1842, which is en- 
tered in Massachusetts, secured a tem- 
porary injunction against the Atlantic 
Mutual Casualty for pirating its name 


‘and that injunction later was made per- 


manent. 

‘In New Jersey a few weeks ago one 
of the largest life insurance companies in 
existence had to go into court and obtain 
a chancellor’s decision that the plagiar- 
ism of its name must cease. 

You may deem it the easiest way to 
let the proponents of new insurance or- 
ganizations get away with their schemes, 
feeling that the injured—or likely to be 
injured—established institution may go 
to a court of equity and seek to enjoin 
the newcomers from using the name or 
close imitation of the name of the reput- 
able going concern; but why should a 
state official charged with the plain and 
specific duty of protecting the innocent 
buyer of insurance protection from loss 
through the ineptitude, inexperience, ma- 
chinations or presumptive ultimate in- 
solvency of an incipient insurance con- 
cern let him take chances with a newly 
fledged organization, patently trading 
upon the name and good repute of an 
established company? Why should you 
at the very beginning let the name pi- 
rates prepare to prey upon the public 
at all? 

But there is another and equally eth- 
ical phase of this growing practice of 


Evil; D. of C. 
of Names 


profiting through filching the name of 
an established insurance company: that 
of seeking the official imprimatur of the 
state, so that when a successful, well- 
established, popular company doing busi- 
ness in other commonwealths seeks entry 
the permission to extend its activities it 
is refused, upon the ground that a newly 
or recently promoted local insurance or- 
ganization has been granted a charter 
to do business under the same or similar 
name. Either the older organization 
must pay the abandonment price asked 
by the newly conceived concern in order 
to enter the commonwealth, or refrain 
from trying to extend its business activi- 
ties because the state insurance commis- 
sioner or superintendent demurs. 

Correspondence between the North 
Carolina and Illinois state insurance de- 
partments last fall is most interesting 
as affecting the expansion of “foreign” 
companies confronted with the “appro- 
priation” of the same name by a local 
company chartered but not operating. 

State and federal courts in equity and 
other proceedings have rendered decision 
after decision protecting the name, trade 
mark, insignia, repute, priority and very 
existence of company after company; but 
why lock the stable door after the horse 
is stolen? 

Aftermath of Official Complaisance 

Let us consider how the courts have 
ruled upon this pirating of company 
names, aye, even the presumptive conse- 
quences: 

To the question: Will injunctions be 
granted to prevent threatened acts of 
unfair competition? Or, to rephrase it, 
will a court of equity lock the stable 
before the horse is stolen? Note the 
following: 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit says in Standard Oil 
Co. of N. Y. vs. Standard Oil Co. of 
Maine: 

“Unfair competition, it is urged, is the 
‘passing off’ of one’s goods as those of 

‘ another and, therefore, to constitute un- 
fair competition, there must be actual 
competition, which has not taken place 
in this instance. 

“This defense loses sight of the fact 
that one of the important functions of a 
court of equity is to prevent injury from 
a wrongful act before it occurs, when- 
ever it appears to be imminent and that 
irreparable injury would result. 

“  . . It is not necessary to wait until 
a name that tends to mislead the public 
and is likely to be used for that purpose, 
actually is used in the business of the 
defendant. Equity favors him who, in 
such a case, acts promptly.” 

In New York State in the U. S. District 
Court recently a company domiciled in 
a middle western state began an equity 
action praying for an injunction restrain- 
ing a locally chartered company from 
using as a part of its title the same first 
word as the petitioner’s company name. 

Many years ago where an assurance 
company took action against an insur- 
ance company the court held that both 
were engaged in the same business and 
were in competition and that the resem- 
blance between the names was such that 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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40th Anniversary 








ERNEST STURM 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the boards 
of the companies in the America Fore 
group, is this year celebrating his forti- 
cth anniversary with the organization. 
A man of extraordinary ability he has 
been a capable successor to the late 
Henry Evans, whom he succeeded in 
1924. Mr. Sturm entered the Continen- 
tal as an office boy for Mr. Evans. He 
gained the latter’s confidence by his fine 
work and developed into a financial ex- 
pert. For many years he was financial 
officer of the companies while Mr. Evans 
was alive. In honor of the present an- 
niversary he is receiving many compli- 
mentary lines from producers, including 
a $50,000,000 risk from a Boston agency 
and coverage on the new Lindbergh 
dwelling at Princeton. 





JANTZEN WITH BLUMENREITER 





Will Aid in Production of Business in 
Brooklyn; Has Had Experience 
in All Insurance Fields 

Claude Jantzen, well known producer 
in New York, has joined the Crescent 
Brokerage Corporation of which G. A. 
Blumenreiter is president. Mr. Jantzen 
will devote most of his time to the so- 
licitation of clients, principally in Brook- 
lyn. He has had experience in all lines 
of insurance. In addition to knowledge 
of life insurance business Mr. Jantzen 
has been in the marine field with Wilcox, 
Peck & Hughes, in fire insurance with 
W. J. Bryant, insurance broker, and the 
business development department of the 
Home and in casualty insurance with 
several companies. The Crescent Brok- 
erage Corporation is making rapid prog- 
ress. Formed not long ago by Mr. Blum- 
enreiter, who used to be with the Home, 
it now has branches in Chicago, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles. 





VIRGINIA AGENTS MEET 

The Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents held its annual meeting at Bris- 
tol on June 17 and 18. Among the speak- 
ers were C. D. Minor, superintendent of 
the special risk department of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, who spoke on 
use and occupancy risks; B. P. Carter, 
general agent of Richmond, who talked 
on the general agency system of fire in- 
surance, and E. P. Stanley, vice-president 
of the Glens Falls Indemnity. President 
Malcolm Jones of the Virginia Field Club 
also spoke. 





EXTENDED CLAUSE ILLEGAL 


A fire insurance company has no right 
to extend a vacancy clause in a dwelling 
policy beyond the standard provision, a 
Rhode Island court has ruled in Masiello 
vs. Fidelity Phenix, R. I. 154 Atl. 342. 
The standard policy in that state has a 
ten-day vacancy clause, but a rider ex- 
tended it to forty days. The court held 
that as it is unlawful to issue any but 
the standard policy that this policy was 
void from the beginning. 


























- dvertising 
makes You the Boss 
and Camden Your Assistant! 


enn ADVERTISING is your advertising. It is sent by 
Camden to your list and over your name. It builds you 


up in your client’s mind as an insurance expert and counselor. 


Camden advertising does not press the buyer to increase his 
insurance. It does insist that he be covered for all possibili- 
tics. And it assures him that you are competent to diagnose 
his holdings and advise him. It is the kind of advertising 
you would write yourself! 


By presenting you to your clients, Camden’s strong points be- 
come your sales advice. Thorough and far-sighted Inland Marine 
and Automobile policies become your recommendations — 
and Camden’s ninety consecutive years of fair dealing with 
agents and assured are your suggestions. 


You can profit by using this direct approach to your mailing 
list. It will help you in your work, whether with Camden or 
not. Write at once for a complete portfolio of the advertis- 
ing which Camden has prepared for you. It will be sent 
promptly and without obligation. 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an Agency Com- 
pany Known for its Co-operation and Fair Dealing 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden, New Jersey 





MAY FIRE LOSSES DOWN 





Total for Month of $37,835,273 a Decrease 
of 144% from May, 1930; Year’s 
Losses Lower 

Fire losses im the United States dur- 
ing May again showed a reduction as 
compared with the results for the same 
month last year. According to the fic- 
ures compiled by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters the May losses were 
$37,835,273 compared with $38,415,142 in 
May, 1930, a reduction of about 14%. 
However, the May loss of 1931 compares 
with $32,129,408 for the corresponding 
month of 1929, 

During the first five months of this 
year the total losses were $209,199,869, as 
against $210,481,505 for the same period 
last year and $196,487,132 for the first 
five months of 1929. While the total fire 
losses this year are just slightly under 
those of a year ago the actual loss ratio 
of -fire insurance companies may be high- 
er due to the fact that there is undoubt- 
edly less liability outstanding. With 
stocks of merchandise and raw material 
throughout the country greatly reduced 
it is not unfair to assume that premium 
income is down at least 10 to 15% and 
that with the cut in outstanding fire in- 
surance there must be a corresponding 
fall in insurance losses if the proper re- 
lationship between premiums and _ loss 
payments is to be maintained. 





CHARLES G. HINE DIES 





Was For Years Head of Underwriters’ 
Protective Association Which Fur- 
nished Fire Loss Service 

Charles G. Hine, for years head of the 
Underwriters’ Protective Association and 
more recently with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, died recently in a 
hospital in East Orange, N. J., following 
an operation. He was about 72 years 
of age. Mr. Hine was the son of the 
late C. C. Hine, editor of the Insurance 
Monitor and of the Insurance Law Jour- 
nal and-also head of the loss reporting 
service known for many years as Hine’s 
Fire Record. 

Charles G. Hine and his brother, E. A. 
Hine, grew up in their father’s business 
and after his death incorporated C. C. 
Hine’s Sons Co., which continued the 
publishing business until the two papers 
were sold. Then they conducted the Un- 
derwriters Protective Association. A few 
years ago, this loss service was merged 
with the National Board. 





CANADIAN SUPTS’ MEETING 


The Association of Superintendents of 
the Provinces of Canada will hold _ its 
fourteenth annual conference at the Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Sep- 
tember 9-11. No advance program will 
be printed nor advance copies of com- 
mittee reports sent out because this meet- 
ing will be devoted to consideration of 
unfinished business and matters arising 
directly out of the proceedings of past 
conferences. 





GIVE PAINTING TO MARKHAM 


Officers and employes of the W. H. 
Markham & Co. agency of St. Louis 
have presented George D. Markham, 
head of the organization, with an oil 
painting of himself as a memento mark- 
ing his fiftieth year with the agency. He 
succeeded his father as president when 
the latter died in 1901. Mr. Markham 
was recently elected an insurance direc- 
tor of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and he is a past president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 





AMBROSE POWELL DIES 


Ambrose Powell, who conducted one 
of the largest insurance agencies in Sum- 
mit, N. J., died last week at St. Peter's 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Mr. Powell con- 
ducted his agency in New Jersey for 
more than twenty years and previous 
to his coming to Summit was with the 
Home in New York City. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 


History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more peace in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 

2 Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
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Aviation Rate Stabilization 


(Continued from Page 19) 


risk, some of which would certainly be 
overlooked by any other process. No 
mere mental process can correctly sum 
up all the good and bad features of a 
risk as an accurate measure in the form 
of a rate schedule. 


It has been stated that rates based on 
any averages that can be obtained at the 
present would increase the cost of cov- 
erage to conservative operators to an 
extent that they could not afford to pur- 
chase insurance. Schedule rating pro- 
vides a measure which constitutes a 
means for recognizing in a substantial 
way superior risks entitled to special 
consideration, thus enabling the conserv- 
ative operator to profit in his rate to the 
extent of the superiority in his risk. 


Judgment rates are more influenced 
by temporary expediencies and condi- 
tions than schedule rates based upon 
averages over the business as a whole, 
and can never be as consistent in rec- 
ognizing the relative merits of individual 
risks. A proper rating schedule would 
penalize bad points in construction, per- 
formance and operation, in order to 
properly differentiate between risks, and 
also for the purpose of encouraging the 
development of superior features and 
performance. Charges for factors which 
contribute toward the loss ratio will have 
an influence in securing removal of the 
defects responsible for the charge. 


Classification Code 


There is already in use by companies 
writing over 70% of the aircraft premi- 
ums a Classification Code prepared by 
the writer for compiling statistics which 
would be helpful in estimating the rela- 
tive charges for the factors above enu- 
merated having a bearing upon the rate 
of a risk, 

Any underwriter feeling the rate pro- 
duced under schedule to be inadequate 
is under no obligation to write a risk. 
He is not deprived of the opportunity 
for selection. Underwriting ability will 
still be at a premium. No rating sched- 
ule can take the place of judgment on 
the part of the individual underwriter, 
but with unregulated competition judg- 
ment frequently becomes decidedly 
warped. Rates ascertained as the re- 


sults of concurrence of judgment and ac-. 


tual experience are necessarily more sta- 
ble than any “rule of thumb” computa- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the principle of schedule 
rating is embodied in a formula recently 
promuigated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment whereby the rates of pay of air 
mail contractors are based upon type of 
aircraft used, character of flying, protec- 
tive devices, passenger capacity, etc. 

It would seem to be entirely practical 
to formulate rating schedules to secure 
rates which will produce premiums to 
include an allowance for proper expenses 
and an accumulation for catastrophies, 
and leave a margin for a moderate profit. 
Such schedules would eliminate discrim- 
ination in rates, would tend to prevent 
rate cutting, and would prove a benefit 
not only to the insurance companies but 
eventually to the aviation industry. 
Standardization of aviation insurance, in 
so far as practical, will assist to some 
degree in the standardization of the in- 
dustry itself. 


Features Essential to an Aircraft Rating 
Schedule 


In the opinion of the writer it is en- 
tirely practical to formulate a rating 
schedule which will recognize: 

1—A standard of performance. 

2—A standard of construction. 

3—Uses to which aircraft may be put. 

4—Environment of operations (top- 
ography, climatic conditions, etc.). 

5—Ability and reliability of pilot. 

6—Recognition for exceptional factors 
tmproving the character of the risk, both 
as regards airworthiness and pilots. 

7—Penalty charges for unfavorable 
tactors. 


To simplify the rating procedure sep- 


arate schedules may be constructed, the 
underlying one for determining the basis 
rate of the aircraft, taking into consid- 
eration the first two factors above enu- 
merated. This would serve for produc- 
ing the key rate applicable to all risks 
of any particular make and model. 


Charges for hazards, of use, piloting, 
etc., may be covered under a separate 
schedule combining the other factors 
enumerated with credits for superior fea- 
tures reducing the operating hazard. 


A rating schedule need not require 
standardization in design and type of 
construction, performance in conjunction 
with other factors conducive to safe op- 
eration (such as visibility) being the 
crux of the problem. Aircraft requiring 
less skill than other types to operate 
safely are entitled to rate concessions as 
compared with those types whose char- 
acteristic performance requires the most 
expert piloting. The stability of the air- 
craft for the purposes and the territory 
over which flown is the basic considera- 
tion. 


Performance Data 


Performance data is not difficult to ob- 
tain. In fixing a standard for aircraft 
performance to bring about safety in air 
transportation and for rating purposes, 
rules already laid down by and for the 
industry may serve as a basis. Standard 
performance testing is now actually in 
progress by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Each type of air- 
craft before being approved undergoes 
flight tests of such a nature as to dem- 
onstrate its balance, stability, maneuver- 
ability and general flying and taxiing 
characteristics. 

The results are certified by the de- 
partment and undoubtedly could be made 
available for rating purposes through a 
properly constituted company organiza- 
tion. No better recognition of the re- 
sults of these performance tests can be 
made in the interests of the aviation in- 
dustry than to measure the results in the 
terms of rate. If the insurance compan- 
ies grade performance in the same man- 
ner as the U. S. Government they will 
in reality be assisting the Government 
in its effort to promote safety in air 
transportation. Differentials in rates 
based upon good and bad features of air- 
craft construction and performance must 
ultimately be beneficial to the industry. 


Types of construction more easily dam- 
aged than others should be penalized ac- 
cordingly. Likewise those types which 
involve more expense in making ordinary 
repairs. Any concessions in repair 
charges on the part of manufacturers of 
aircraft may be rewarded through an 
appropriate item in the schedule and, 
conversely, the aircraft of those manu- 
facturers refusing to co-operate in mak- 
ing repairs may be properly penalized. 
Improper maintenance, poor operational 
management, low morale of employes, 
may likewise be penalized. 

It is not necessary that such rigid rules 
be established as to needlessly tie the 
hands of the industry or work a hard- 
ship. It is perfectly feasible to develop 
schedules which will be sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet changing conditions and re- 
ward the industry for improvements in- 
creasing the airworthiness of their prod- 
uct. Such schedules as outlined could 


‘be formulated without being complicated 


and hard to understand and would enjoy 
the advantage of securing the combined 
judgment of the best brains in aviation 
insurance. They need not be intricate 
or difficult to apply although merit should 
not be sacrificed to obtain simplicity. 


While it may be difficult to accurately 
fix the exact charge for any deficiency 
in either the construction or perform- 
ance of an aircraft and actually measure 
the extent to which certain defects in 
design mav contribute toward any par- 
ticular accident the theory is common to 
rate making in other forms of insurance 
and has proved practical. 


While the problems of aviation insur- 


ance are many, an analysis of what has 
transpired gives some conception as to 
the future of the aircraft industry. Not- 
withstanding that conditions change 
abruptly, rating schedules can be formu- 
lated of sufficient flexibility to not only 
serve present requirements but those of 
the immediate future; as conditions de- 
velop warranting changes, the schedules 
may be amended in such respects as may 
be desirable. 


Rating Pilots 


A report of the aviation committee of 
the American Life Convention states: 
“We believe that the time is coming in 
the business of underwriting pilots when 
a basic rate will be formed with percent- 
age increases for the unfavorable indi- 
vidual factors and percentage reductions 
for the favorable factors disclosed from 
the result of adequate investigation of 
the individual while at risk.” 

Nothing can be more unfair to pilots 
than a loose method of arriving at their 
qualifications. The necessary qualifica- 
tions of a good pilot are well known and 
the relative importance of experience, re- 
liability and character are possible of de- 
termination. In fairness to the good pi- 
lot he should be rated according to his 
ability and record and a premium placed 
upon his efficiency. The ideal situation 
might be brought about through the 
preparation of a rating formula in co- 
operation with the life insurance com- 
panies, and having the rating organiza- 
tion serve all companies (fire, marine, 
casualty and life) in collecting and dis- 
tributing information regarding pilots, 
thus saving much duplication of effort 
and expense. 


Distribution of Business 


The article referred to in a previous 
issue of your publication calls attention 
to the fact that the available business is 
far less than the market is geared to care 
for. If co-operation is obtained in for- 
mulating uniform rates and practices it is 
only a short step to the exchange of re- 
insurance, which is now impractical, 
among companies writing this class of 
business. The absence of new risks at 
present means that additional business 
acquired by one market must be at the 
expense of another, but through co-op- 
erative measures this need not be the 
case to any such extent as it is at pres- 
ent. Greater co-operation between ex- 
isting markets and the interchange of 
reinsurance as between’ underwriting 
groups, instead of each group ceding a 
certain amount abroad, would result in 
a much more general distribution of risks 
and the attainment of a better average 
for all. 

To sum up: Viewing aviation insur- 
ance as we find it today there seems 
ample ground for the opinion that uni- 
formity in rates and practices is desir- 
able; that sufficient experience has been 
obtained to make it practical to apply 
the principle of schedule rating to avia- 
tion risks: that a sufficient volume of 
premiums is involved to warrant the for- 
mation of an organization representing 
fire, marine and casualty companies, to 
effect stabilization in rates and practices; 
that such an organization will facilitate 
an interchange in business. through re- 
insurance. thus enabling the companies 
writing this class to obtain a wider dis- 
tribution and a better average; and that 
in the final analysis the interests of the 
aviation industry itself will also be best 
served by adequate and competent insur- 
— protection continuing to be avail- 
able. 

The question for the insurance frater- 
nity to consider now is: Shall we take 
the reins in hand now and control our 
nace and gait or shall we wait until un- 
bridled competition dashes itself against 
disaster and the task to be undertaken 
becomes that of pulling the business out 
of wreckage ? 





DEATH OF N. A. McNEIL 

Nelson A. McNeil. former assistant 
manager of the Caledonian, died sudden- 
Iv on Snndav at the Great Barrington. 
Mass.. Hospital. He was 79 vears of 
age. Funeral services were held Tuesday 
from his late residence at Lime Rock, 
Conn. . 


Miller’s Brief 


(Continued from Page 22) 
a person desiring to purchase insurance 
might be easily misled as to the com- 
pany he was dealing with. 
Where the name of the newcomer is 


likely to be confused in the public mind 


with the established company it has been 
held that the newcomer should be re- 
strained. 

Nor do the names have to be identical. 
If there is obvious similarity, the new- 
comer in the business must not be al- 
lowed to profit at the expense of the 
established concern. 

It Is Not Necessary That Actual 
Confusion Be Shown 

It seems to be well-settled in the law 
that it is not necessary for the plain- 
tiff to show actual instances of confusion 
in order to be entitled to relief. To 
quote again from the Atlas Assurance 
Co., Ltd., vs. Atlas Insurance Co., supra, 
the court said: 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
—9th Circuit. Juvenile Shoe Co., Inc., 
vs. Federal Trade Commission. Gilbert, 
circuit judge, after stating the case said: 
“The record fully justifies the order of 
the Federal Trade Commission enjoining 
the use of the petitioner’s corporate name 
. . . The names ‘Juvenile Shoe Corpora- 
tion’ and ‘Juvenile Shoe Company, Inc., 
are practically identical. . . . 

“. . . The Federal Trade Commission 
found as a fact that the use of the word 
‘Juvenile’ as it was employed by the pe- 
titioner caused confusion and led pur- 
chasers to believe that the petitioner’s 
goods were those of the ‘Juvenile Shoe 
Corporation.’ 

“It is not asserted that the ‘Juvenile 
Shoe Corporation’ has the exclusive right 
to the word ‘Juvenile’ as applied to shoes, 
but we think it has a proprietary and 
exclusive right to the good will which 
it has created by its dealing and its ad- 
vertising with the purchasing public, and 
the use of the word ‘Juvenile’ by the 
petitioner (Juvenile Shoe Company, Inc.) 
has, as the Federal Trade Commission 
finds, tended to create the false impres- 
sion that the goods sold by the petitioner 
were the goods of the Juvenile Shoe Cor- 
poration. 

“And while it may be that the word 
‘Juvenile’ is not susceptible of appropria- 
tion as a trade mark, the right to its 
use as a trade name may still be protect- 
ed against the unfair competition which 
might result from the use of the same 
trade name by another corporation where 
both are engaged in the same trade. 

“The order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is confirmed. Field, May 14, 
1923.” 

In assuming its name a corporation acts 
at its peril (Metropolitan Telephone Co. 
vs. Metropolitan Telephone Co., 141 N. 
Y. 598). Injunction will be against a 
corporation that by any artifice deceives 
the public into believing that its goods 
are those of another corporation having 
a similar name and this is true irrespect- 
ive of any intent to mislead the public 
and especially is it true where the cor- 
porations are engaged in the same busi- 
ness. (General Film Co. of Missouri 
vs. General Film Co. of Maine, 237, Fed- 
eral 64.) 

Conclusion 

With these citations of legal decisions 
bearing upon this proposition; with your 
record and practice of comity and co- 
operation, as evidenced by nationally 
standardized fire policies, standardized 
disability coverage, standardized annual 
reports, the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference respectfully asks, is it not in the 
public interest likewise to co-operate def- 
initely in withholding permission to ap- 
plicants for charters to bear the same 
or similar insurance company titles? 

The Insurance Advertising Conference, 
confident of your certain appreciation of 
the spirit of fair play that appeals to all 
awaits the moment when it may broad- 
cast to the companies represented in 
its membership that this presentation has 
led your honorable and powerful associa- 
tion to go upon record as opposed to 
the continuation of insurance company 
name pirating. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


s 





An agent in the village of Mohawk in 
central New York when he complained 
to me about delay on part of the home 
office in answering a letter and I told 
him that he would have to excuse us be- 
cause we had been moving our whole 
home office into our new building, that it 
was difficult to keep the wheels running 
smoothly during removal, said: “Why, 
that should not make much difference. 
| moved my office the other day and that 
did not interfere with my routine!” All 
he had moved was a desk, a file case and 
a stenographer, but the disparity of the 
comparison did not seem to strike him 
as funny. Iam still wondering whether 
he meant it, or was just trying to be fa- 
cetious. 

* * x 


Wit the Property of all Nationalities 


Recently at the annual meeting at 


Glens F alls, N. Y., of the New York 
Insurance Federation I came in contact 
with President Smalley of the Glens 


Falls and Herbert Maxson, 
dent of the Continental, both former 
New York state fieldmen, with whom I 
became acquainted when they came into 
the New York field after I had already 
been in the field about eight or ten years, 

They commented on the fact that “old 
Ed,” meaning myself, had given them ad- 
vice and counsel when they were young 
men in the field. I said that apparently 
it was good advice, as both were now 
high officials in their respective compa- 
nies, to which they readily assented, 
President Smalley stating that I always 
was good at repartee, considering the 
fact that | was of German descent, his 
idea apparently being that only Yankees 
were quick-witted enough to be good at 
repartee. In which, of course, he is mis- 
taken, as both the French and German 
people are witty and good at repartee 
in their own way, and the Romans and 
Greeks also were. 

Even the great Julius Caesar makes 
a pun in his “De Bello Gallico,” which 
President Smalley ought to know, being 
a worthy son of the late Dean Smalley 
of Syracuse University, a classical 
scholar. See Liber I of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries, when he mounts his infantry 
to attack his German enemies across the 
Rhine. The words “to mount infantry 
on horseback” in Latin means the same 
as “raising to knighthood,” and old Ju- 
lius states with great gusto that his sol- 
-diers, making use of this play on words, 
said he had “knighted” them. Of course 
this seems more of a joke to me now 
than when I was studying Latin, and 
while our teacher laughed merrily about 
this classical pun most of us boys, being 
asses naturally anyway, would not join 
in the laughter for battling with Caesar’s 
“indirect speech” syntax was non-laugh- 
ing matter to us, and left us without 


vice-presi- 


the necessary sense of humor, much to 
the disgust of our learned teacher. 
Kok se 


Poverty’s Blessing 


The less you have the less you have 
to worry about. This is no new phi- 
losophy. Diogenes when requested by 
the Great Alexander of Macedon to ask 
for a favor, asked Alexander to get out 
of, the sun, whose rays he was obstruct- 
ing, the great Diogenes first advocate of 
the simple life at that time was sitting in 
front of the large barrel in which he 
sometimes slept and was sunning him- 
self. Therefore he was also the pioneer 





in that modern form of health-giving ex- 
posure. Alexander complied with his re- 
quest, they say, somewhat humbled, 
though he had conquered the then known 
world. I have a relative who, when a 
young man, kept thirteen suits of cloth- 
ing, and it was really quite a lot of 
worry and bother to him to make up his 
mind which one he should wear each day. 
A man who has only two suits — 
this very annoying predicament. I don’t 
think many fieldmen have to worry about 
what suit they have to wear, or find it 
difficult to look after their earthly pos- 
sessions. 

In fact, I think that traveling men 
spend a great deal more on just keeping 
decently dressed than non-travelers. As 
to underwear I have ceased to buy any- 
thing but the cheapest, as after two or 
three times through the hotel laundry 
you can’t tell a $3 pair of socks from a 
twenty-five cent pair, they look alike— 
the same applies to shirts. Outer cloth- 
ing also suffers greatly in inspection 
work and gets full of grease and other 
spots in nosing around factories. Good 
hats look like cheap hats after a short 
while, through exposure to dirty cellar 
or basement beams. This is something 
not taken into account in expense ac- 
counts, and is supposed to be part of 
“the game.” 

ee 


Respect for Hotel Property 

There has been quite an advance in 
civilization up-state and also in New 
York during the last thirty years. Stop- 
ping at a hotel at Hudson Falls a few 
weeks ago, on the office floor of which 
a good carpet rug had been placed, I 
remarked to the proprietor that only as 
far back as the 1890's it would have 
been impossible to cover a hotel lobby 
floor with a nice carpet or rug for it 
would have been soiled promptly by to- 
bacco juice, cigar and cigarette stumps 
and what not. Also the proprietor would 
have been considered “high brow” by the 
village loafers and bums, rich or poor, 
that used to sit around hotel lobbies. 
Now everyone seems careful about the 
rugs and appreciates their presence. Of 
course there are still some traveling men 
who make a nice hotel room look like 
a pig-sty, use nice linen to polish their 
shoes and spit anywhere and throw butts 
and matches around indiscriminately, but 
their number is growing less. 

 * 


The Value of Crying 

The following interesting story was 
told to me by a young physician who 
was commenting on the state of “nerves” 
of a traveling man who had allowed him- 
self to worry himself sick. This travel- 
ing man came to him and said: 

“Why, doctor, I feel as if I wanted 
to have a good cry, like a woman or a 
baby!” Much to his amazement the 
doctor told him that was just what he 
advised him to do. “To go and cry and 
relieve his emotions,” and give his 
“nerves” relief. The doctor told me that 
women and children have the great ad- 
vantage over men in that they can have 
a “real good cry” and feel better for it. 
Nordics especially are taught self repres- 
sion. That is the men are and it is con- 
sidered almost sinful and unmanly to 
show any emotion. The ancients did not 
consider it unmanly to cry, the great 


Greek heroes of Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey often gave vent to their feeling sor- 
row and joy and found relief in tears, 


The great Hector, the half-god Achilles, 
the wandering Odysseus are often quoted 
by Homer as crying in grief and joy. 
“Other people, other manners.” The 
fact remains physiologically, the doctor 
says, that “a few tears now and then is 
beneficial to the best of men.” There- 
fore the crying stage that some men 
reach when in hele cape. 
* 


Seeks Newspaper Reform 

In reading the newspapers nowadays 
everyone is annoyed when an interesting 
column ends abruptly with a reference 
to a continuing column, something like 
this, “see page sixteen, column five,” and 
when you try to find it, and can’t, be- 
cause many times it is hard to find, you 
lose the thread of the story, besides get- 
ting annoyed and you have to continu- 
ally shift from one page to another. 
Really something ought to be done about 
this! It wears out your muscles and 
your patience. Why can’t the clever edi- 
tors devise some way of making it pos- 
sible to read a complete article without 
having to turn the leaves continually, 
especially annoying to traveling men in 
crowded seats? 





STANDARD HOSE COUPLING 

Standardization of hydrant and hose 
coupling threads in California must be 
completed within five years, according 
to a bill signed by Governor Rolph. 
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Miss Woodward Heads 
Insurance Librarians 


MEETING HELD IN CLEVELAND 





Pamphlet for Guidance in Forming New 
Insurance Libraries Prepared by 
D. N. Handy of Boston 





The Insurance Group of the Special 
Libraries Association met last week in 
Cleveland and elected Miss Laura A. 
Woodward, librarian of the Maryland 
Casualty at Baltimore, as chairman suc- 
ceeding Miss Mabel Swerig, librarian of 
the New York Insurance Society, who 
has held the post for two years. Miss 
Helen D. Hertell, librarian of the Con- 
necticut General Life of Hartford, was 
elected secretary of the group. 


At the first group meeting several 
Cleveland insurance men spoke about the 
insurance educational work in that city. 
Those who spoke included S. J. Horton, 
Clayton G. Hale, John W. Barrett and 
Robert A. Oswald of the Insurance So- 
ciety of Cleveland and Charles W. Hip- 
pard, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. 

The remainder of the meetings was 
devoted to discussion of a pamphlet 
which is being prepared for publication 
dealing with the organization and oper- 
ation of an insurance library. The text 
of this guide for those forming libraries 
has been written by D. N. Handy, li- 
brarian of the Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation of Boston. The appendix will 
contain a selected list of insurance books 
chosen by the Insurance Groun as the 
best books to be purchased by a new in- 
surance library. A list of insurance li- 
braries in the United States and Can- 


ada will likewise be contained in this | 


appendix. 
Names of Those Present 


At present there are forty-three insur- 
ance librarians who are members of the 
Insurance Group which met in Cleveland 
last week. Twelve of these attended the 
convention. Their names follow: 

Miss Florence Bradley, librarian, Met- 
ropolitan Life, New York; Mrs. Alice 
F. Fitzgerald, librarian, National Life, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Miss Abbie Glover, as- 
sistant librarian, Insurance Library As- 
sociation of Boston; Miss Margaret 
Hatch, librarian, Metropolitan Life, San 
Francisco office; Miss Reatha Heeden, 
librarian, Retail Credit Co., Atlanta; Miss 
Mary Jane Henderson, investment librar- 
ian, Sun Life, Montreal; Miss Mildred 
B. Pressman, librarian, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Miss 
Geraldine Rammer, librarian, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Miss Nora A. Shreve, librarian, Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Miss 
Mabel B. Swerig, librarian, Insurance 
Society of New York; Mrs. Mary M. 
Wells, librarian, National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, and Miss Laura A. Wood- 
ward, librarian, Maryland Casualty Co., 
Baltimore. 

Thursday afternoon the Akron Beacon- 
Journal invited the newspaper librarians’ 
group, the insurance delegates and others 
to inspect the giant U. S. Navy dirigible, 
the Akron, now under construction at 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin plant at Akron. 
More than half the framework of this 
1,000 foot airship is now covered. 





5 RECEIVE HOME MEDALS 

The Home has awarded twenty-five 
year silver medals to the following 
agents: J. G. Henshaw, J. W. Lewis, and 
C. Laurence Beach, all members of the 
Beach & Sweet Agency, Providence, 
R. I., and to John W. L. Cram of Bos- 
ton. Each of these agents has represent- 
ed the company continously for twenty- 
five years. In the presence of State 
Agent C. D. Lasher, Special Agent M. 
W. Surratt of the farm department of 
the Home in Indiana, presented S. E. 
Haisley of Fairmount, Indiana, with the 
company’s silver medal in recognition 
of his 25 years representation of the 
company. 


HEADS BRITISH AMERICA 

. A. Brownell of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, was elected president of the Brit- 
ish America and Western Assurance at 
a meeting in Toronto on Wednesday. 
He succeeds Wilfrid M. Cox who has 
resigned to resume law practice. Mr. 


Brownell has been at the Australian 
branch for twenty-five years. 





PA. QUIZ DATE CHANGED 


Insurance Commissioner C. F. Arm- 
strong of Pennsylvania has informed all 
the insurance companies in his state that 
as Saturday, July 4, is a national holiday 


the usual qualifying examinations for 
agents’ and brokers’ licenses will not be 
held on that date. There will be only one 
examination in July, which will be held 
on Saturday, July 18, at the usual time 
and place. All other examinations will be 
held as usual on the first and third Sat- 
urdays of each month. 





JOINS 25-YEAR CLUB 
The 25 Year Club of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters celebrated 


the huge increase in its membership of 
25% by the election of C. H. Lum, as- 
sistant general manager at San Francis- 


co, at a luncheon last week. The roll 
of members now includes, besides Mr. 
Lum, the names of W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager; R. C. Dennett and A. C. 
Hutson. It is rumored that there are 
to be other additions to the membership 
soon. 

Mr. Lum takes back to San Francisco 
with him a beautiful clock, properly in- 
scribed, as a reminder of the occasion. 





HANOVER FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Hanover Fire 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share, 4%, payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record June 18. 











IS PEPPER SEASONING? 


Pepper is something most of us use as seasoning, to lend 
snap and zest to our food. It may help the flavor though 
it won’t make it. 


It takes years to season an insurance company. Pep may 
help but it won’t take the place of time. 


The Ohio Farmers has been seasoned by time. Since 1848, 
a rich flavor of sound underwriting practices, helpful, nec- 
essary service, and man-style understanding of everyday 


problems has been added to a basically tasty dish. 


Besides, there’s pep enough in the old Ohio Farmers to suit 


any reasonable man. Try it and see. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE Co. 


Organized 1848 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


OHIO 
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White on Hazards of 
Building Construction 


'TALKS BEFORE FIRE CHIEFS 





New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
Sup’t Urges Use of Fire Resis- 
tive Scaffolding 





William B. White, superintendent -of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, and one of the leading experts on 
problems of building construction in the 
city, spoke before the Fire Chief’s In- 
stitute last week at Glens Falls, N. Y., on 
the subject of reducing fire hazards in 
buildings under construction. He dealt 
patticularly with the use of fire resistive 
materials for scaffolding in addition to 
pointing gout the necessity for careful 
supervision over all the common fire 
hazards associated with construction 
work, 

The modern building, especially the 
skyscraper is essentially a product of the 
steel age, said Mr. White. Mention of 
the skyscraper usually causes one to 
think only of the steel skeleton of col- 
umns and girders but this represents 
only a portion of the steel tonnage which 
comprises the modern tall building. To 
get a true picture one must include such 
items as the steel piping for the plumb- 
ing, heating and standpipes, the steel 
reinforcing, the concrete floors, the steel 
sash windows, metal doors, steel mould- 
ings, water tanks, elevators and often 
even steel partitions and steel furniture. 
Frequently the building is topped off 
with a steel flagpole and at least in one 
instance there is a steel mooring mast 
for airships. 

Strange as it may seem, it was com- 
mon to find wood for the temporary fea- 
tures of building construction, such as 
temporary flooring, concrete forms, scaf- 
folding for the outside and inside, shor- 
ing, temporary runways, rubbish chutes, 
hoists or elevator shafts used in almost 


for same manner as it was done for cen- 
turies, Although the finished building is 
a complete revolutionary development 
the unfinished structure was largely the 
same as it had been for ages. 


A Matter of Major Concern 


The number of fires occuring in the 
last few years in buildings in course of 
construction became a matter of major 
concern to fire underwriters. Discussion 
had taken place as to the wisdom of 
restricting the height of buildings. The 
subject was approached largely from the 
viewpoint of health and comfort of the 
public and from its economic side. Little 
attention had been given to it from the 
viewpoint of fire hazard, Recently, how- 
ever, a marked change of methods has 
been inaugurated. The trend now is to- 
ward the use of permanent materials for 
these temporary requirements. 


First there is the introduction of the 
use of steel in the construction of side- 
walk protection canopies which serve as 
an overhead covering for safeguarding 
pedestrians. These canopies for the pro- 
tection of pedestrians are made of heavy 
tubular uprights braced with tubular 
members supporting a deck carrying 
steel or heavy planking. This is a decided 
departure from former methods. Side- 
walk canopies before them had always 
been entirely of wood. The wisdom of 
the adoption of the steel supports was 
amply demonstrated on several occa- 
sions. 

About a year and half ago, a load of 
steel beams was dropped some twenty 
stories from the Chase Bank Building 
while under construction. Approximately 
three tons of steel were dropped by the 
derrick which was loading it from a 
truck in Nassau Street at a time when 
the street was crowded. The impact of 
the beams was received by the steel 
bridge and although the uprights were 
severely distorted, still not a person was 
hurt. Had the bridge been of the cus- 
tomary wooden construction, there is no 
telling what the consequences would 


have been. Similar instances of the de- 
sirability of the use of steel instead of 
wood were furnished by the construction 
operations at the Chanin Building and 
the Western Union Building, both of 
New York City. Steel sidewalk canopies 
have come to be recognized as a ne- 
cessity in high class building operations. 
Tubular Steel Scaffolding 


The next revolutionary development 


‘was the introduction of tubular steel 


scaffolding. This scaffolding came into 
prominence as a result of the spectular 
Sherry-Netherlands Hotel fire which 
startled even the New Yorkers. 

Within the last year a building of 
more than ordinary interest due to its 
height, area and special features of 
equipment, including the creation of a 
dirigible mooring mast, was erected on 
the site of the former Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. This is the 
new Empire State Building. The height 
of the building to the 85th floor is about 
1044 feet, with a mooring mast extending 
about 206 feet higher, making the total 
height about 1250 feet. The area of the 
grade floor is approximately 49,000 sq. 
ft. 

The cost of land structure is said to 
have been 55 million dollars and was 
insured for about 20 million dollars. 
There were some 35 hundred persons 
employed on the job. To care for this 
large number of workers, several tem- 
porary lunch rooms were erected. One 
of these was located on the 47th floor, 
enclosed in a temporary room of cor- 
rugated iron on wooden frame work and 
contained such furnishings as_ several 
wooden tables and benches and a kitchen 
equipment of portable electric heaters. 

On the morning of November 5th, a 
fire occured in this lunch room. A watch- 
man making his rounds, passed the room 
at about 6 A. M. and stated he saw no 
evidence of fire. Particular care had been 


exercised in safeguarding the hazards of ° 


this building while in course of erecting. 
Excellent temporary fire protection 
and supervised central station watch ser- 


vice was provided and extreme care was 
exercised to dispose of combustible waste 
and refuse. The alarm of fire was trans- 
mitted through the central station of the 
fire alarm company and the firemen car- 
ried by elevator to the scene of the 
fire, which was promptly extinguished by 
hose streams from the standpipe system, 
with a loss of approximately $5,000. Ii 
appeared fortunate indeed that the 
builder had the foresight to provide such 
excellent equipment for the detection 
and extinguishment of fire. 


Advantages Over Wooden Scaffolding 

Steel scaffolding appears to possess 
quite a number of advantages over 
wooden scaffolding, advantages which it 
would seem far more than compensate 
for the higher first cost. This difference 
in cost may even be less in the long 
run because high grade lumber should 
be used in the erection of wooden scaf- 
folding in order to insure safety and 
permanence. Skilled labor is required in 
its erection. There is more or less un- 
avoidable waste in cutting to length. 

Steel scaffolding can be erected more 
quickly and by less skilled workmen. It 
is flexible, does not require special parts 
and there is little, if any, cutting or fit- 
ting to allow for variations in platform 
levels or outlines of the building. Such 
scaffolding with reasonable care should 
last almost indefinitely. This is an im- 
portant economic factor. Such scaffold- 
ing, it seems to me, ceases to be an out- 
standing element of hazard as is the case 
with combusible scaffolding. 


Fireproof Wood 


A great deal of experimental work 
has been devoted to the devising of prac- 
tical means by which wood may be made 
“flameproof” or the so termed “fireproof” 
wood, Substantial claims are made by 
the manufacturer that such treated wood 
is a safeguard and under ordinary con- 
ditions will greatly reduce the fire. risk. 
While it may be consumed by continued 
application of flame, it does not increase 
the fire intensity to any material degree. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE | 





Benefit of Insurance 
Clause Is Held Void 


FEDERAL COURT DECISION HERE 





Bill of Lading Provision Declared Dis- 
criminatory by Judge Hand; In- 
surer Wins the Appeal Case 





The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals last week handed down a de- 
cision in which the benefit of insurance 
clause in a railroad bill of lading was 
held to be void as a discrimination for- 
bidden by the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The court, Judge Learned Hand writing 
the opinion, reversed a judgment for the 
plaintiff in the case of the China Fire 
against Davis, as Director-General of 
Railroads. The litigation was based 
upon the damages for the destruction of 
a shipment belonging to the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. while on the lines 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

The Goodyear company insured the 
shipment with the China Fire and at the 
request of the railroad and without dis- 
closing that it had already collected the 
claim from the railroad, made claim on 
the insurance company for the insured 
value of the shipment, 

The latter, in the belief that the rail- 
road had not paid the loss, advanced the 
insurance as a loan to the Goodyear 
company. Subsequently it discovered 
that Goodyear had been fully reimbursed 
by the railroad and demanded the return 
of the amount it had paid. The Good- 
year company, instead of returning the 
insurance, paid the amount, less certain 
expenses of collection, to the railroad. 
The insurance company then sued the 
latter. 

The insurance policies contained no 
bailee clause and the railroad pleaded 
as a defense the benefit of insurance 
clause of the bill of lading, which read: 


Benefit of Insurance Clauses 


“Any carrier or party liable on account 
of loss or damage to any of said prop- 
erty shall have the full benefit of any 
insurance that may have been effected 
upon or on account of said property so 
far as this shall not avoid the. policies.” 

At the trial Judge Caffey found in 
favor of the defendant. 

The opinion of the court, by Judge 
Learned Hand, reads in part as. follows: 

“Thus, the case in any angle depends 
upon the validity of the clause in the 
bill of lading, which in turn depends upon 
whether as a result of it the carrier ‘in- 
directly by any * * * device * * * 
collect(s) or receive(s) from any person 
ns a greater * * * compensa- 
tion for any service rendered * * * 
in the transportation of * * * prop- 
erty * * * thant it *:* * collécts 
or receives from any other person * * * 
for doing for him * a like and 
contemporaneous service * * * under 
substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions.’ 

“The clause put it in the power of the 
shipper at his pleasure to take out poli- 
cies which might, or might not, contain 
the now usual clause that the underwriter 
should be liable only so far as the ship- 
per did not recover from the carrier. 
Thus the shipper was free in effect to 
insure the carrier or not, as he chose, 
and while we are not advised whether 
this choice involved a difference in pre- 
ium, it is certainly possible that this 
may have been the case. 


Discrimination Forbidden 


“In any event such insurance appears 
to us to be ‘compensation’ within the 
purport of the section. Certainly it had 
a present value, quite aside from wheth- 
er it cost anything to the shipper, a value 
ascertainable by actuarial calculation. Nor 
does it matter that it was a favor from 


the shipper to the carrier, and not vice 
versa. 

“The statute forbids any discrimina- 
tion, whichever side profits. It is quite 
true that the same option was given to 
all shippers alike, but that is in effect 
no more than to say that each might 
so far favor the carrier as his interests 
dictated. Pro tanto the carrier’s ‘com- 
pensation’ was left open to the action of 
the parties in the particular case, which 
is what the statute forbids.” 

Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston rep- 
resented the China Fire Insurance Co. 
and the Union Pacific Railroad was rep- 
resented by Edward N. Abbey. 





BIG POTENTIAL CAR MARKET 





National Finance Association Says 5,000,- 
000 Obsolete Automobiles Are Now 
on Highways 

There exists today in the United States 
a potential demand for more than 5,000,- 
000 automobiles because of the obsolete 
models traveling the streets and high- 
ways today, according to C. C. Hanch, 
general manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Finance Companies. With the 
return of public confidence Mr. Hanch 
believes the automobile industry should 
rapidly increase its output to supply the 
great replacement market, for there are 
more than 10,000,000 cars five years old 
or older still in use, according to the 
figures compiled by the association. A 
sixth of the automobiles traveling the 
streets this year were manufactured in 
929 


Of the 24,324,000 cars in use at the 
beginning of the year, 4,519,000 were 
made in 1929. At the beginning of this 
year there were more 1928 and 1926 cars 
in use than 1930 models. Among cars of 
vintages earlier than 1919 theré were 
92,000 still running. There were still in 
existence 1,643,000 of the 1923 models 
and 1,647,000 of earlier make. Practically 
all cars manufactured before 1927 are 
obsolete and many of them should go to 
the junk yard, says Mr. Hanch. 





HARRY A. GRANT A BROKER 

Harry A. Grant, former vice-president 
of the Germanic Fire and well-known as 
an automobile underwriter, has entered 
the general insurance brokerage field. 
He has incorporated under the name of 
Harry A. Grant, Inc., of 11 West 42nd 
Street and will feature automobile in- 
surance although handling all lines of 
business. 


STANDARD FIRE WITH FULTON 
The Standard Fire of Hartford, one 
of the Aetna Life group, has appointed 
R. A. Fulton of 68 William Street as 
its New York City agent for automo- 
bile fire and theft, inland marine, all- 
risks and ocean marine lines. The Fulton 
agency represents a number of leading 
companies for these lines of business. 





Marine Examination 
Queries and Answers 


RUBBER AND FLOUR CLAUSES 


C. I. I. of Great Britain Has Model 
Answers Prepared for Questions Asked 
Insurance Class Students 








At intervals the insurance press of 
England publishes some of the examina- 
tion questions of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute, together with solutions 
and comments. Each week the Metro- 
politan College at St. Albans deals with 
the papers set in the examinations and 
prepares model answers. Following are 
some of these questions and answers: 

(a) Describe the cover afforded by the 
Rubber Clauses as agreed by the 
Rubber Association of London and 
the Institute of London Under- 
writers. 

(b) Indicate the main differences of 
the above clauses as compared with 
the Institute W.A. Cargo clauses. 

(a) The Rubber Clauses provide a 
fuller cover than that granted by the 
Institute W.A. Cargo Clauses. They ex- 
tend to cover Total and Constructive 
Total Loss, General Average Loss and 
Contribution, Sue and Labor Charges, 
Salvage Charges, Particular Charges and 
Particular Average irrespective of per- 
centage. In addition to the perils men- 
tioned in the ordinary form of policy, 
the clauses also cover the risks of theft 
and pilferage (provided that notice of 
survey has been given to underwriters’ 
agents within fourteen days of expiry 
of the risk), non-delivery of an entire 
package for which the carrier’s liability 
is limited, reduced or negatived by the 
contract of carriage by reason of the 
value of the goods, and damage by fresh 
water, oil and hooks, but excluding dam- 
age by mould or mildew unless caused 
by actual contact with salt or fresh water 
during transit under the policy. 


Rubber and W.A. Clauses 

(b) The main differences between the 
Rubber Clauses and the Institute W.A. 
Cargo Clauses are as follows: 

1. The Rubber Clauses cover Particu- 
lar Average irrespective of percentage, 
whereas under the Institute Clauses the 
damage is paid for by underwriters only 
if amounting to the memorandum per- 
centage, unless the warranty is opened 
by the occurrence of one of the specified 
contingencies. 

2. The Rubber Clauses include the 
risks of Theft, Pilferage, Non-Delivery 
and damage by Fresh Water, Oil and 
Hooks, none of which is covered by the 
Institute Cargo Clauses. 

3. The Warehouse to Warehouse 
Clause of the Institute Clauses is replaced 
by a Transit Clause, which, while sim- 
ilar as regards commencement of the 
risk and prosecution of the voyage, has 
special provisions suitable to the trade 
governing the period after discharge from 
the steamer. 

4. The Rubber Clauses include a 
Bailee Clause, an extension to which pro- 
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vides that in the event of damage for 
which the carrier disputes liability, un- 
derwriters will advance the amount of 
the loss to the assured as a loan without 
interest, being repayable only to the ex- 
tent of any recovery which may be ob- 
tained from the carrier. 

5. An Increased Value Clause in the 
usual form is included in the Rubber 
Clauses. 

6. The Fic. and s. S.r. and cc. and 
Frustration Clauses incorporated in the 
Institute W.A. Cargo Clauses, do not 
appear in the Rubber Clauses. 


Flour “All Risks” Clause 


Indicate the main provisions of the 
Flour “All Risks” Clauses. 

The Flour “All Risks” Clauses were 
drawn up by agreement between the 
Institute of London Underwriters and the 
National Association of Flour Import- 
ers, and are intended to cover shipments 
of flour from Canada and Australia to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

With the exception of war and strike 
risks, vermin damage and inherent vice, 
the flour is covered against all risks 
whatsoever, irrespective of percentage, 
but the clauses stipulate for a franchise 
of £1 on any one brand arriving on any 
one vessel. This, of course, greatly mod- 
ifies the position under the ordinary form 
of policy, as the memorandum provides 
for flour being warranted free of par- 
ticular average unless the vessel is 
stranded. 

The Flour Clauses incorporate the F.c. 
and s., S.r. and c.c., Frustration, Foreign 
General Average, Deviation, Craft and 
Bill of Lading, etc., Clauses in the same 
form as in the Institute Cargo Clauses, 
and the Warehouse to Warehouse Clause 
appears in a slightly different form. A 
further clause provides that the current 
“Flour Arrived” agreements of the Lon- 
don, Glasgow and Bristol Channel Flour 
Trade Associations shall be deemed to 
be incorporated in the policy. 





NEW EXPLOSION RISK 





Institute of London Underwriters Makes 
Alteration in the Inchmaree 
Clause for Clarity 


The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces an alteration of the Inchmaree 
Clause of the Institute Time Clauses to 
include the risk of loss or damage from 
explosion elsewhere than on shipboard. 
The clause now covers loss or damage 
to hull or machinery directly caused by 
accidents in loading, discharging, or 
handling cargo, or in bunkering or tak- 
ing in fuel. — 

Explosions on shipboard or elsewhere. 

Bursting of boilers, breakage of shafts, 
or any latent defect in machinery or hull. 

Negligence of master mariners, engi- 
neers, or pilots. 

There is a proviso that the loss or dam- 
age has not resulted from want of due 
diligence on- the part of owners, man- 
agers, officers or crew. 

This clause is styled “Inchmaree” be- 
cause it was the result of a law suit 
fought over a ship of that name, as a 
result of which the marine policy was 
held not to cover some of the risks now 
included. The clause has been amended 
from time to time, and the latest amend- 
ment is really a re-drafting for the sake 
of lucidity. 





THEFT MUST BE ACTUAL 

Operation of an automobile without the 
consent of the owner must be a true 
theft if a theft insurance policy is to 
cover destruction of the car while driven 
without permission, the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals has ruled. The Travelers was 
the company. The car was wrecked by 
an operator who had frequently taken 
the car without permission, and the court 
ruled that no intent to steal was shown. 





NORTH AMERICA DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America has de- 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of $1 a share, payable July 15 to stock- 
holders of record June 30 
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Commissioners’ Body Told Why 


Compensation Emergency Exists 


Chicago Gathering Given Picture of Huge Underwriting Loss 
and Rising Costs Aggravated by Depression Factors; 
W. E. Roeber Says Companies Must Secure Imme- 
diate Relief Through Increased Rates 


Chicago, June 15.—That an emergency 
now faces the casualty business in the 
steadily climbing compensation costs was 
conclusively demonstrated in the memo- 
randum presented by W. E. Roeber, gen- 
eral manager, National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in its spring meeting here. Before a 
keenly attentive group of supervising of- 
ficials from as many as thirty-six states 
Mr. Roeber emphasized that the com- 
panies must secure immediate relief 
through increased rates in practically 
every compensation state in the country. 
He urged concerted action by all insur- 
ance commissioners in this emergency, 
saying that the gravity of the situation 
and its national aspect have led the com- 
panies to lay the facts frankly before 
the commissioners’ body. 

Mr. Roeber called attention to an ex- 
hibit of combined countrywide compen- 
sation results of all companies, based 
upon New York Insurance Department 
records, which covered the period from 
1923 to 1930. In that time the earned 
premiums have increased from $126,077,- 
131 in 1923 to $197,813,137 in 1930 while 
losses incurred have jumped from $84,- 
566,554 to $132,528,476. For 1930 the pre- 
miums required to meet these losses was 
$220,880,800 ; thus the premium deficiency 
for that year was $23,067,663 or a de- 
ficiency in rates of 12%. 


The War Period and Its Reaction 


Giving a brief record of past compen- 
sation rates the National Council gen- 
eral manager told how rising compen- 
sation costs were a problem to rate mak- 
ers even in the early days beginning with 
1914, the year that compensation insur- 
ance got well under way in this country. 
Such costs rose more rapidly than an- 
ticipated until in 1916 the rates were 
definitely shown to be_ inadequate. 
Thereupon the New York superintend- 
ent of insurance ordered increases in the 
rates and this was followed by similar 
increases in other compensation states. 
Mr. Roeber continued: 

“How far this action would have gone 
to correct the rate inadequacy for ex- 
isting conditions and how far its prece- 
dent would have served in later years to 
keep rates abreast of rising cost levels, 
no one was permitted to learn. For in 
1917 the United States went into the war 
and the compensation insurance busi- 
ness was forthwith turned ‘topsy-turvy.’ 
Wages mounted; payrolls were swollen 
through the employment of men who 
exposed themselves only slightly either 
to work or to accidents; and, finally, the 
workmen who were injured, had every 
incentive to return to their jobs as 


promptly as possible, because work was 
plentiful, easy, and far more remunera- 
tive than compensation. The result upon 
the compensation insurance business was 
a tremendous increase in premiums with- 
out a commensurate increase in losses. 

“In the fall of 1919, the National Coun- 
cil was organized and immediately given 
the task of making a countrywide revi- 
sion of compensation rates. The revi- 
sion, based upon the favorable experience 
of the war and immediate post-war 
years, reduced rates approximately 25% 
on the average. All increasing cost fac- 
tors were eliminated and even the profit 
loading was ‘temporarily’ discontinued. 
Then came the reaction. The country 
entered a period of depression. Wages 
declined and payrolls fell off. Compen- 
sation premiums were reduced, while 
losses actually increased. The companies 
again needed the former higher level of 
rates. 


Rate-Making Procedure Changed 


“In 1923, the National Council, having 
just been reorganized and voluntarily 
placed under the direct supervision of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, undertook another country- 
wide rate revision, designed to restore 
rates to an adequate level. But this 
time it met with strong opposition in 
many of the states having laws requir- 
ing approval of rates. The authorities 
were reluctant to approve rate increases. 
They pared them down or disapproved 
them entirely. They pointed to the 
profits of the war years, arguing that 
those profits would offset the current 
losses and that with the revival of busi- 
ness, the rate inadequacy would vanish. 
Due to this opposition the National 
Council was able to secure only a part 
of the required increase in rate levels. 

“The situation led to a decision by the 
National Council to revolutionize its rate 
making procedure. Instead of country- 
wide revisions at uncertain intervals of 
time, it was decided to establish an an- 
nual revision date for each state and to 
revise rates each year on the basis of a 
definite program. In an effort to arrive 
at a program which would leave no room 
for controversy with the state authori- 
ties, it was decided to try the plan of 
using past experience alone in the de- 
termination of rate levels, upon the false 
hope that the past experience could be 
used as a measure of future experience; 
that the recurring cycles of cost would 
return to their past level. The program 
was endorsed by the Convention and, 
with such improvements as have been 
made from time to time in its details of 
application, has been followed by the 
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W.B. Joyce Wants Surety 
“Bad Boys” Disciplined 


SEES A BAD RATE SITUATION 








National Surety Chairman Tells State 
Officials Entire Country Should Be 
Cleaned Up; Raps Rebating 





Chicago, June 15.—In a dynamic pres- 
entation of the serious situation which 
exists at present in the surety business 
William B. Joyce, chairman, National 
Surety, appeared before the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in Spring session here as the spokesman 


of that branch of the business, believing 
that his forty years of surety experience 
qualified him to do so. His was a plea 
for co-operation on the part of super- 
visory officials to get behind the efforts 
of those surety companies striving to do 
business in the right way and to disci- 
pline those who are not so doing. In 
other words, to force companies to so 
conduct their affairs that the fulfillment 
of their obligations will be secured. 


Concerned Over Rate Cutting 


Mr. Joyce took occasion to criticize 
severely rate cutting and violations of 
acquisition cost rules, and in this con- 
nection he said: 

“At least 90% of the entire fidelity and 
surety business is handled by old, time- 
tested, prudently managed companies, 
but a considerable part of the remaining 
10% is done by imprudently managed 
companies. Those companies are creat- 
ing rate demoralization nation-wide, 
which if permitted to continue may re- 
sult in a rate war, imperiling the protec- 
tion offered by all surety companies 
whether they are in or outside of the 
rating bureau. 

“In addition to the bad rate situation 
there exists a bad acquisition cost situa- 
tion in many states. In some instances 
the brokerage alone is 30% to 40%. It is 
fundamentally unsound for any company 
engaged in the surety business to pay 
more than 30%, for the acquisition of 
business, yet some of the best companies 
are forced by a combination of factors 
to exceed it greatly.” 


Country-wide Clean-Up Needed 


This led Mr. Joyce to refer to the 
house cleaning warning recently issued 
by Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick of New York. He emphasized: 














WILLIAM B. JOYCE 


“This has had a telling effect in the 
State of New York, but as I see it there 
is a great necessity that the entire na- 
tion should be cleaned up. I therefore 
appeal to you to protect the surety com- 
panies who observe legal requirements 
and to restrain those who do not, for 
while in ordinary times such protection 
is needed, in times like these your own 
protection makes it imperative. 

“Tf any company is in desperate con- 
dition it should not be allowed by its 
reckless methods to threaten the secur- 
ity of probably no less than 100 billion 
dollars of obligations underwritten by 
the other companies. I doubt if there is 
much more of an element of casualty or 
life mortality in times of great depres- 
sion, but there is a tremendously greater 
moral hazard existing in such times and 
the solvency factor becomes signally par- 
amount. Because surety companies guar- 
antee the honesty of people and guar- 
antee the solvency of all kinds of or- 
ganizations, it will appear clear that they 
are harder hit under their obligations in 
depression times.” 

Summarizing, Mr. Joyce urged: “Put 
out of your states those few companies 
which cut rates, because they not only 
imperil their own solvency but imperil 
the solvency of many others. Stop ex- 
cess commissions and stop rebating.” 
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Ferres, Reid and Kelley, 
F. & C. Veterans, Retire 


M. J. O’BRIEN GETS PROMOTION 





Recalled from Philadelphia to Be Agency 
Superintendent; W. D. Clarke Given 
Plate Glass Supervision 





After many years of loyal and valuable 
service to the Fidelity & Casualty Allan 
J. Ferres, vice-president in charge of the 
agency department; W. A. Reid, vice- 
president in charge of plate glass activi- 
ties, and Arthur D, Kelley, agency su- 
perintendent, have retired. 

To fill vacancies thus created M. J. 
O’Brien, up to this time resident man- 
ager at Philadelphia, has been called to 
the home office as superintendent of 
agencies, and W. D. Clarke, assistant 
secretary, has been given charge of plate 
glass lines in addition to the burglary 
department. 

Ferres 44 Years With Company 


Mr. Ferres came with the F. & C, 
now a member of the America Fore 
Group, in 1887 as an entry clerk in the 
plate glass department under the late 
Frederick E. Shipman, who was then its 
superintendent. Seven years later Mr. 
Ferres became assistant superintendent 
of the department and in 1905, upon the 
death of Mr. Shipman, he succeeded him 
as superintendent. In 1910, Mr. Ferres 
was named superintendent of agencies, 
which position he has held for the past 
twenty-one years. 

In July, 1916, he was made a vice- 
president and continued in charge of the 
agency department, which position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 

Mr. Reid has been associated with 
F. & C. since April, 1894. During his 
early years he successively was in the 
plate glass department, Philadelphia of- 
fice, special agent for Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, assistant resident manager 
of Philadelphia, branch office manager 
in Denver and branch office manager in 
St. Louis. In 1900 he came to the home 
office and for ten years was assistant 
superintendent of the burglary insurance 
department. For the following fifteen 
years he was assistant superintendent of 
agencies and five years ago became su- 
perintendent of the plate glass depart- 
ment, shortly afterward being designated 
as vice-president. 

Mr. Reid is an authoritative writer on 
developments in the plate glass field. 

Mr. Kelley joined the company thirty- 
two years ago as a clerk in the New- 
ark branch and then became special agent 
in northern New Jersey. When the F. 
& C. opened its Brooklyn branch in 1905 
he became manager. In 1910 he was 
made assistant to Mr. Ferres as super- 
intendent of agencies, which position he 
has held since that time. 

M. J. O’Brien’s Career 

Mr. O’Brien comes to the post of su- 
perintendent of agencies from the office 
of resident manager at Philadelphia, 
where he had previously been associate 
resident manager under the late Sydney 
H. Pool. Prior to that he had been as- 
sociate resident manager of the metro- 
politan office in New York and had oc- 
cupied positions as assistant manager of 
Detroit and Pittsburgh offices. 

Joining the company in 1914 in the 
engineering department, he occupied field 
positions in his early years. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the agency end of 
the business and is regarded with high 
esteem by his associates. His brother, 
Frank E., is assistant agency superin- 
tendent of the F. & C. 


SIX 50 YEAR F. & C. MEN 
Six local agents who have been con- 
nected with the Fidelity & Casualty for 
fifty years or more have been presented 
with service medals. They are William 
B. Dunbar, Cleveland; Burton P. Barnes, 
Manistee, Mich.; Arthur V. Dewey, 





Lebanon, N. H.; John Bellows, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; William B. Rankin, Bellefonte, 
Pa., and George R. Smith of Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Commissioners Will Individually 


Support Compensation Increases 


Resolutions Passed at Closing Chicago Session Recognize 
Present Rate Emergency; Would Discard Council Amend- 
ments for Separate Filings; Rally to Van Schaick 
House-Cleaning Order 


Chicago, June 17—Several resolutions 
of outstanding importance were adopted 
at the closing session of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
here today. The commissioners’ body 
took cognizance of the urgent emergen- 
cy now existing in the workmen’s com- 
pensation field and approved the plans 
of the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance to seek premium rate increas- 
es in the several states and asked the 
commissioners to individually lend the 
relief sought. 

A resolution was passed disfavoring 
the recent amendments to the constitu- 
tion adopted by the National Council by 
which the stock and mutual carriers 
would file their own premium rates, and 
resolutions adopted urging these diver- 
gent interests to first try to compose 
their differences as to expense loadings 
before taking individual action. 

The commissioners also endorsed the 
campaign against the pirating of insur- 
ance company names by newly organized 


‘concerns and a resolution to this effect 


asked the individual commissioners to 
take such action that will be necessary 
to stop confusion in company names. 


Van Schaick’s Action Endorsed 


The campaign recently inaugurated by 
Superintendent G. Van Schaick of 
New York to end unethical competition, 
rate cutting and excess commission pay- 
ments in New York was vigorously en- 
dorsed and by resolution the commission- 
ers gave this campaign a nation-wide 
aspect. This discussion took place at 
the executive session on Wednesday 


‘and the resolution was presented by 


Commissioner Howard Dunham of Con- 
necticut. 

The resolution as to compensation rates 
was presented by the compensation com- 
mittee following a hearing on Tuesday 
at which the need for sympathetic action 
was urged by leading company repre- 
sentatives. This resolution pointed out 
that the unfavorable experience is due to 
losses and that the tendency of compen- 
sation rating plans is to produce inade- 
quate premiums, and that a continuation 
of these conditions “seems likely to im- 
peril the condition of compensation car- 
riers.” 


Immediate action by the carriers, by 
the National Council and by the indi- 
vidual commissioners was asked and at 
the same time the commissioners ex- 
pressed the opinion that carriers should 
make immediate investigation to see what 
items of cost can be eliminated and what 
economies can be effected. 


Commissioner W. A. Tarver of Texas 
declared ‘that it is inopportune now to 
burden industry with any additional bur- 
den but he expressed the opinion that 
something must be done in this emer- 
gency. He pointed out that it is the 
primary concern of the commissioners to 
see that the claimants will be paid. Com- 
missioner Dunham of Connecticut de- 
clared that the situation should serve as 
a general warning against rate cutting. 
Commissioner Livingston of Michigan 
was in favor of the resolution but re- 
served the right to investigate any pro- 
posed increase fully before approving fon 
his state. 


Constitutional Amendments Dropped 


The report and the resolution as to 
the constitutional amendments of the Na- 


tional Council pointed out that both mu- 
tual and stock companies have the right 
to make their own expense loadings, but 
that for them to act independently in 
filing rate schedules will add an extra 
responsibility on the commissioners in 
those states where only schedule rating 
is permitted for they must rule for one 
and overrule the other. 

“We believe that both sides should 
be under some obligation to attempt to 
reconcile their views,” the report said. 
“This will tend to relieve commissioners 
of the inconvenience of dealing with a 
double system of rates, It will tend to 
diminish the number of cases where the 
two groups air their differences in pub- 
lic, a process which does neither side 
nor the insurance business generally any 
good. Where the sides cannot agree, it 
is not fair that either should balk the 
other in getting its case before the prop- 
er tribunal.” The report pointed out 
that if the sides cannot abide by the 
decision of the representative of the Na- 
tional Convention there should not pre- 
clude the consideration of either side of 
the proposals of the other. 

Accordingly the resolution urged the 
Council to restore the former procedure 
to the extent of requiring joint consid- 
eration of proposals touching the expense 
loading; modifying the former provisions 
for resolving a tie vote to permit such 
ties to be resolved in those cases where 
a majority of both sides agree in ad- 
vance to be bound by the decision, and 
that if either sides does not so agree, 
it may adopt its own expense loadings 
in the manner provided by the amend- 
ments, subject to approval of supervisory 
authorities where required by law. 

Executive Committee Session 

Superintendent Van Schaick was the 
principal speaker at the executive ses- 
sion, it is understood, and he outlined 
the circumstances which caused his now 
famous order that the companies must 
follow the rules of competition fairly 
and to the letter. It was pointed out 
that action of this type, to be really 
effective, should be on a _ nation-wide 
basis. 

It was also emphasized that conditions 
now are such in the insurance business 
that immediate action must be taken to 
stop rate cutting, excess commission pay- 
ments and other unethical practices. A 
resolution offered by Commissioner Dun- 
ham put the convention on record as 
against unfair competition and rate cut- 
ting and asked the individual commis- 
sioners to report illegal and unauthorized 
practices to the secretary of the conven- 
tion. 





R. R. RATE INCREASE PARLEY 





Fire, Marine, Casualty Chiefs to Confer 
With Others on Proposed Action at 
Bankers’. Club 

Executives of fire, marine and casu- 
alty insurance companies will meet with 
other institutional investors at the Bank- 
ers’ Club, New York, Monday afternoon 
to decide on steps to be taken before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with the application of the 
railroads for a freight rate increase. It 
is expected that some of the most prom- 
inent executives of the business will be 
present. 


BABY GIRL ARRIVAL 
E, A. Evans, vice-president, General 
Reinsurance, is the father of a baby girl, 
Miss Mary Gwendolen, born a few weeks 
ago. 





E. Irving Fiery Named 
Cook County Manager 


FOR THE ROYAL INDEMNITY 





Also New Agency Arrangement Between 
Bowes & Co. and Childs & Wood; 
Its Significance 





E. Irving Fiery of Chicago was this 

week appointed Cook County manager 
of the Royal Indemnity. At the same 
time a joint arrangement was ‘announced 
between Bowes & Co., and Childs & 
Wood whereby the former’s indirect 
business will be handled through the 
latter company. 
_ Mr. Fiery formerly was vice-president 
in charge of the casualty department of 
Bowes & Co. He is one of the best 
known casualty men in Chicago territory. 
He started with the Travelers working 
in Indianapolis, Chicago and then in 
New York where he was first special 
agent and then manager of production 
in the metropolitan department. After 
the war he was assigned to Chicago as 
assistant manager of the Travelers cas- 
ualty department. He joined the Bowes 
organization in 1923 and in 1924 was 
made vice-president. 

The new agency arrangement will 
afford the Bowes partners unlimited fa- 
cilities for the development of direct 
production and because of their long rep- 
resentation of the Royal Indemnity as 
general agents, will extend the facilities 
of this company to both agencies, Childs 
& Wood will continue to represent the 
Independence Indemnity as_ general 
agents, however. 

The Bowes Agency will continue as 
class 1 agents and will retain the fire 
companies which they have represented 
in the past. The agency office will also 
be maintained. 





FIREMEN’S FUND EXPANSION 





F. G. Taylor, Seattle, and W. H. Wood- 
ruff, Los Angeles, Given Indemnity 
Co. Posts as Resident V.-P.’s. 

Frank G. Taylor has been appointed 
resident vice-president of Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity and Occidental Indemnity 
with headquarters in Seattle, and will 
have general supervision over the busi- 
ness of the two companies throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. 

At the same time W. H. Woodruff 
has been made a resident vice-president 
of these companies with headquarters in 
Los Angeles and will have general super- 
vision over the southern California field. 
Both have been with the parent company 
for many years. 

In addition to their new responsibilities 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Woodruff continue 
in charge of branch office activities at 
Seattle and Los Angeles for the marine 
and automobile departments of the other 
Fireman’s Fund group companies. 


THIRTY-SIX BILLS DEFEATED 


Thirty-six bills introduced in the Mis- 
souri legislature which were considered 
detrimental to fire and casualty compa- 
nies and agents were defeated during the 
recent session, according to Anthony A. 
Buford, manager of the Missouri Coun- 
cil. The assembly did pass some impor- 
tant bills affecting the insurance indus- 
try which had the approval of the Mis- 
souri State Insurance Department and 
the Missouri Insurance Council. In its 
brief existence the Missouri Insurance 
Council has accomplished much for the 
general benefit of insurance in the state. 
The organization has a membership of 
18,500 men and women, according to offi- 
cers of the council. 








COMPULSORY BILL DEFEATED 

The Wisconsin Senate on Tuesday de- 
cisively killed the Polakowski bill calling 
for a compulsory automobile law. 





NOW IN ALABAMA 


The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
been entered in Alabama. 
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Losing a $5 a Week Bank Job Was 
The Turning Point For W. 'T. Grant 


Pen Sketch of President of Business Men’s Assurance Tells 
How He Made Good As Insurance Salesman Before 


Becoming An Executive 


W. T. Grant, president, Business Men’s 
Assurance, who took a prominent part 
in the recent Health & Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference at Washington, was 
made the subject of a pen sketch a few 
weeks ago in the Kansas City Star which 
tells in a lively and interesting fashion 
how the loss of a bank job was really 
the turning point insurancewise in his 
career. The writer, Richard B. Fowler, 
pictures the Business Men’s Assurance 
president milking twenty-five cows in his 
Kansas boyhood days every day in the 
year; then his first bank job at $5 a week 























W. T. Grant the Golfer 


and his ambition to earn more so he 
could save enough money to attend the 
World’s Fair at Paris. How could be go 
about improving his position? For the 
time that problem, the author says, was 
partially solved by selling insurance on 
the side and making some accident pre- 
mium collections that made him about $2 
a month. 

Then came the day when the owner 
of the bank, a tight-lipped pioneer, de- 
cided that he could dispense with Grant’s 
services in a bad wheat year as an econ- 
omy measure. “The bottom was out of 
Grant’s hopes,” writes Mr. Fowler. “He 
didn’t know that it was the turning point 
of his career. He had to try something 
else. With only a little experience he 
turned to selling hail insurance.” Grant’s 
selling appeal to Kansas farmers must 
have been effective for in the six weeks 
of the hail season he made $200, more 
than he would have made in half a year 
at the bank. 


A Changed Outlook 


“He hardly could believe it. His whole 
outlook was changed. He wasn’t de- 
pendent on anybody’s job. He was self- 
reliant. From that time on he would 
never again work under the direct su- 
pervision of anyone else.” In this fash- 
ion the writer describes Grant’s thrill at 
his first insurance success. And before 
the opening of the Paris Exposition he 
had sold enough insurance of various 
kinds to enable him to go with his friend 


“Jim” Barrow, crossingsthe ocean on a 
cattle boat. 

Back home again he took a friend’s 
suggestion to devote a year to the study 
of law “to round out his experience.” 
Although he had no intention of becom- 
ing a lawyer he made such progress in 
his first year that his class made him 
president, he became a member of the 
Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity, and was 
on fire with the new idea. To pay his 
way he sold insurance and worked after- 
noons in a bank. 

Another incident turned his steps still 
more definitely toward insurance. One 
spring afternoon a stranger in a derby 
and a big red tie walked into the bank. 

“May I light your gas for you?” he 
said. Nobody objected. The gas ordi- 
narily was lit every evening by someone 
crawling up a stepladder. The stranger, 
however, simply reached up a rod in his 
hand, turned something and the gas was 


it. 
“Well, I'll be derned!” said the cashier. 
“Is one of these worth $1.50 to you?” 
said the stranger. “Yes,” said the cash- 
ier, and handed over the money. 


Embarks on Selling Career 


Except for that incident W. T. Grant 
would not have started out to sell im- 
practical gas lighters and found himself 
out of work in Denver. The lighters 
were no good after five or six lightings. 
When he had to do something else he 
turned to selling an investment bond 
similar to insurance. The end of the 


summer found him in Salida, Colo., with 
the beginning of a paying business. 

He was ready to return to school when 
a wire came from the district agent to 
go to Pueblo. There he was offered an 
agency which he accepted. It marked 
the end of his legal career. His com- 
pany sold out to the National Life of the 
U.S. A, and Grant and his friend “Jim” 
Barrow were given the Montana agency. 
It was at the height of the copper boom 
and in six months Grant made $3,000. 
“But he still looked ahead,” writes Mr. 
Fowler. 

His Kansas City Career 

Anxious to get a Seattle agency he 
went to the Chicago home office of his 
company, found another man had got 
ahead of him, but the sales manager, 
rather than lose two good salesmen, gave 
Grant and his friend the Kansas City 
territory. Starting business there in 
January, 1904, the business grew with 
leaps and bounds. But all the while 
Grant was thinking more and more of 
a business of his own. 

One morning a circular letter reached 
him suggesting a special accident insur- 
ance policy as a side line. Reflecting 
momentarily that people were beginning 
to talk hazard because of the growing 
use of motor cars, Grant picked up the 
enclosed blank and walked across the hall 
to his neighbor. “If you could get a pol- 
icy like traveling men have for $10 a year 
would you buy it?” he asked. Getting an 
affirmative reply, “Sign here,” said Grant. 
The Kansas City Star concludes: 

“A few weeks selling the accident pol- 
icy in spare time convinced him of its 
future. He decided to organize an ac- 
cident company of his own. That was 
the beginning of the Business Men’s As- 
surance Company. In 1919 the company 
was reorganized to sell life insurance. 

“That much of the story is only a small 
part of the career of W. T. Grant. It 
fails entirely to give the account of his 
golf scores the last ten years. 

“I’d rather play golf than do anything 
—except sell insurance,” he declared. 
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WHAT IS THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC.? 


This is a corporation organized for service—not profit—to test the merits 
of materials, appliances and systems in respect to fire, accident, collision and 


burglary hazards. 


While it was established and is maintained by the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters, conference stock casualty companies also partici- 


pate in its work. 


The Laboratories maintains one of the largest and most completely 


equipped plants of its kind in this country. 


It employs approximately 150 


engineers and assistants at the main plant at Chicago, and also maintains branch 
laboratories in New York and San Francisco, and agencies throughout the 


United States and Canada. 


Its work is of public benefit because any one buying a product carrying its 
label of approval can be assured that such product has passed the most rigid 
tests known to science, and may be relied upon to measure un to the claims 


Great American 
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We'll gladly answer your questions 
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Department Report On | 
Consolidated Indemnity 


CONDITION AS OF DEC. 31, 1920 





N. Y. Examination Shows Company to 
Have $5,959,644 Assets; Surplus of 
$938,085; Present Management 
Praised 





The financial condition of the Consoli- 
dated Indemnity & Insurance Co. as of 
December 31, 1930, is clearly shown in 
the examination report of the New York 
Insurance Department just issued to in- 
clude admitted assets of $5,589,644 with 
liabilities except capital of $3,821,559, and 
a surplus of $938,085. The surplus figure 
combined with capital of $1,200,000. gives 
a surplus to policyholders of $2,138,085. 

The departmental examiner summar- 
izes the company’s condition by noting 
that its underwriting since organization 
on November 5, 1928 reflects a loss of 
$2,499,179, a part of which is due to the 
creation of the reserves incidental to the 
transaction of business by a newly or- 
ganized carrier. During the same period, 
the report observes, the gain from in- 
vestments amounted to $297,014. 


The failure.of the Bank of United 
States has its reflection in the following 
comments: “The surplus of $4,800,000 
contributed by the stockholders at date 
of organization has been further deplet- 
ed by the failure of the Bank of United 
States, to the extent of $1,484,749 and 
by a reserve of $175,000 to provide for 
possible assessments on capital stock by 
the Bank of United States owned by the 
company. 

“As previously shown in this report, 
the management of the company has 
been changed by the election of new 
members of the board of directors and 
the retirement of others. The change in 
the directorate has resulted in placing 
the company’s affairs under the manage- 
ment of persons with insurance experi- 
ence.” 

The report also contains the following 
analysis of the results of the company’s 
operations from November 5, 1928, when 
it began business, to December 31, 1930, 
as follows: 


Amount PC. 
Loss and loss expense incurred. $2,418,244 78.16 
Commissions incurred 1,064,068 34.39 
Taxes incurred 90,711 2.93 
Overhead expenses incurred.. 1,544,302 49.91 
Loss from underwriting profit 


GHG TOSS TEOMIS io: 9: 6:4-6: 0:0: <:,000 475,866 15.38 
TOO ik6dsuns tassnentdouce $5,593,192 180.77 
Loss from underwriting...... 2,499,179 80.77 
Earned premiums ........... $3,094,012 100.00 


“The above commission ratio applies 
to earned premiums only. The ratio of 
commission paid to premiums collected 
during the above period is 23.38% and 
the corresponding ratio of the combined 
commissions and branch office expenses 
is 36.01%.” 





FAULKNER’S DEATH MOURNED 





Woodmen Accident President Succumbs 
to Heart Attack; Active in 
H. & A. Conference 

In the prime of his career E. J. Faulk- 
ner, president of the Woodmen Acci- 
dent as well as the Central Health, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack recently. For- 
ty-six years old, Mr. Faulkner was onc 
of the most active accident insurance 
executives in the Middle West being .a 
member of the executive committee oi 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference and prominent in the Ne- 
braska Insurance Federation. ' 

His career with the Woodmen Acci- 
dent, founded by his father, the late A. 
QO. Faulkner, started upon his graduation 
from the University of Nebraska. Be- 
fore becoming its executive head upon 
the death of his father he was agency 
manager, then vice-president and assis- 
tant general manager. Under his di- 
rection the Central Health was organ- 
ized in 1927. His passing is widely 
mourned. 
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A. & H. Lapses Due To 
Serious Overselling 


INDUSTRIAL FIELD SITUATION 





E. H. Gurk, Cosmopolitan President, 
Says Companies and Agents Share 
Blame for Losses 





Overselling industrial accident and 
health insurance has resulted in the 
heavy lapse rate now being experienced, 
according to Edward H. Gurk, president 
of the Cosmopolitan Industrial Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia. In prosperous 
times, he claims, agents sold as much as 
they could get prospects to take, paying 
no attention to the reasonable amount. 
he companies are now reaping the re- 
sults. 

“Instead of keeping on the conserva- 
tive side of writing business we all de- 
veloped the habit of loading down pol- 
icyholders with large premiums and of- 
fering disability benefits out of all pro- 
portion to the average  policyholder’s 
earnings,” said Mr. Gurk in his recent 
Pennsylvania Federation talk. “For in- 
stance, in my experience I have found 
policyholders carrying disability benefits 
in a number of companies, aggregating 
a possible return of anywhere from $50 
to $70 a week, while their net earnings 
did not exceed $20 a week. 

“This in my opinion is only inviting 
false claims and when such cases do re- 
port to companies for benefits, it is nat- 
ural that companies will make a close 
investigation of such business. After 
learning the facts as to the possible 
amount of benefits policyholders should 
draw, they use every facility at their 
command to hold the claims down to a 
minimum. This causes unrest, suspicion 
and dissatisfaction among policyholders. 

Sell in Keeping With Wage Earnings 

“What is the result? Rumors begin 
to spread that companies are not willing 
to comply with their contracts. The gen- 
eral public does not know the company 
side of the story and false propaganda 
is circulated by these dissatisfied policy- 
holders for the purpose of injuring the 
reputation of the company. 

“Now let us look at the picture from 
another angle: suppose there is a pre- 
mium of $4 or $5 a week in a family, 
divided among several companies, If this 
particular family should hapnen to miss 
two or three weekly payments, the pre- 
miums due immediately amount to $12 or 
$15 which is almost the average week- 
ly earnings of a domestic. The amount 
has grown to such proportion that it is 
necessary to sacrifice past premiums 
paid. 

“In making an analysis of our debit, I 
found that the agent who has been con- 
servative and has written premiums in 
keeping with the average wage earnings 
has been able to maintain his debit dur- 
ing this depression, while the agent who 
has written large premiums has suffered 
heavy lapses. 

“It has been my experience that pol- 
icyholders who take out insurance and 
pay a reasonable premium have taken 
the insurance for protection; on the other 
hand a policyholder who has taken a 
large premium only had one thought in 
mind and that was to take insurance for 
speculative purposes. Business of this 
character is no good to any company. 
It is only natural for an agent to over- 
sell a prospect if he is not interested in 
the welfare of the policyholder or the 
company. 

More Than Assureds Can Afford 


“If companies of our character would 
only get down to common sense and not 
offer to the public something they know 
the majority of insured cannot afford to 
carry, a large percentage of lapses would 
be avoided. T’ll admit our company 
wasn’t any different from any other com- 
pany in that we allowed ourselves to be 
persuaded by the constant cry of the 
agent that he had to write large pre- 
miums. 

“Personally I have always been op- 


posed to business of this character, 
knowing that it was impossible for the 
class of policyholders we have to pay 
these premiums. We have discontinued 
doing business that way. 

“Tf we could establish a uniform rate 
and also place a limit as to the amount 
of insurance a prospect should carry, and 
in writing our risk make effort to de- 
termine just how much insurance the 
prospect is carrying it would stabilize 
our business, be a benefit to the insured 
and eliminate a great deal of lapsing. 

“The greatest problem facing the in- 
dustrial health and accident agent today 
is the question of conserving the busi- 
ness on his books and the revival of 
lapsed business due to the depression. In 
a case where an agent has lapsed busi- 
ness of this kind he should at least call 
once a week, just as if the business was 
running on his debit, so that the client 
will know the agent is still interested in 
the case. Just as soon as conditions im- 
prove—and they will improve—these 
policies will be in line for reinstatement. 

“Lapsed business is not attributed to 
the policyholder but largely to the com- 
panies and agents, due simply to the 
fact that we are over anxious in what 
we sell and not careful enough in how 
we sell it.” 








PHILADELPHIA “BLACK BOOK” 





William Mack Suggests Bureau of 
A. & H. Alliance to Keep Track 
of Dangerous Agents 

A “Black Book” to contain a record 
of all Philadelphia accident and health 
agents who resort to vicious methods 
in the business has been proposed by 
William Mack, president of the Charter 
Mutual Benefit Association, Philadelphia. 
Under Mr. Mack’s scheme the Philadel- 
phia Health & Accident Alliance would 
appoint a committee of three members 
to be in charge of the records. 

When a complaint is lodged, it would 
state the full facts of the case over the 
signature of an officer of the complaining 
company. If a majority of the committee 
finds the agent to be a menace to the 
business the name and complaint would 
be placed in the book. In case of an 
appeal from the committee a majority 
vote of the entire Alliance would rule, 
the decision being final. It would not 
be compulsory for company members to 
use the service. 

Agents would be reported for such 
actions as twisting, lapsing and rewrit- 
ing good business, misrepresenting poli- 
cies, writing for two companies at one 
time, and so forth. 

Mr. Mack was on the program of the 
industrial health and accident round 
table at the recent Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion meeting at York and his “black 
book” idea made quite a stir. 





EIGHT NEW GUEST LAWS 





Passed at Legislative Sessions This 
Year; Bills Introduced 
in 26 States 

Twenty-six state legislatures in this 
year’s session had under consideration 
automobile guest laws and as a result 
new laws have been enacted to date in 
the following states: Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Texas and Wyoming, Amendments 
to existing guest laws were introduced 
in California, Connecticut, Towa, Michi- 
gan and South Carolina. Of these only 
the California law was amended and none 
was repealed. In all eighteen states now 
have in force automobile guest laws. 





RESUMES DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


At the first formal directors’ meeting 
of the International Re-Insurance Corp. 
last week under its new Delaware char- 
ter it was voted to pay the regular quar- 
terly dividend for the first quarter of 
this year, which was deferred in Janu- 
ary, and in addition to pay the regular 
quarterly dividend for the second quar- 
ter. Both dividends, totaling $1 a share, 
will be paid on July 1 to stockholders 
of record June 25. 
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THE UNEXPECTED 


GUE Sk 


Much advice has been given on the reception of the unexpected 
guest. But social rules fail utterly when the guest is not only 
unexpected but literally forces his way into your home—in 
other words, when he is a burglar. 


We do not advise personal arguments or physical encounters 
with burglars. The householder is usually at too great a dis- 
advantage to make the combat a fair one, for one thing. 


What we do advise is precaution against conditions that prac- 
tically “dare” the burglar to enter and help himself. 


Wise householders, when away from home, avoid advertising 
that fact to passers-by. 


They don’t leave the garage doors wide open to tell the world 
there is no one at home. 


Nor fail to keep a small light or two burning in the house 
throughout the night. 


All downstairs windows and doors should be closed and se- 
cured, including the door leading up into the house from the 
cellar. 


Jewelry and other valuables should be at least made difficult to 
find; for the burglar is usually in a hurry to get away. 


Insurance against burglary, theft and larceny is the final pro- 
tection against loss from burglars and from thieves, amateur 
and professional. 


But even with such protection, care should be exercised to 
prevent stealing; for most personal possessions have a senti- 
mental as well as a practical value. 
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Lawrence Sees Too Many Risks 


Seeking Special Consideration 


N. J. Compensation Bureau Chairman Has Noted Heavy 
Increase in Such Requests; Frequently Based on Only 
Flimsiest of Grounds; Blames Intensified 
Competitive Situation 


Justified concern was shown recently 
by Chairman A. R. Lawrence of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey in the intensified 
competitive situation, a result of the 
growth of new companies and the mul- 
tiplication of agents, which has. very def- 
initely reflected itself in the work of his 
organization. Mr, Lawrence had occa- 
sion at the recent annual meeting of the 
New Jersey bureau to go into this situa- 
tion in detail and he noted in particu- 
lar the heavy increase during the past 
year in the number of cases insistently 
put forward for special consideration. He 
said in part: 

“Notwithstanding the adverse loss ra- 
tio and the unquestioned need of higher 
rates and larger premium incomes if the 
companies are to be sustained by such 
incomes, there is, at times, a marked dis- 
parity between the outlook upon the gen- 
eral problem and the attitude toward the 
individual risk. The result has been a 
heavy increase in the number of cases 
insistently put forward for special con- 
sideration, either for change of classi- 
fication or for elimination of past ex- 
perience, and where frequently only the 
flimsiest of grounds exist for considera- 
tion under either point. 

“The growth of such cases places an 
altogether unreasonable and improper 
burden upon the bureau staff and can- 
not, in the writer’s opinion, reflect the 
considered policy of those in responsible 
charge of the companies. If continued, 
it can surely have no good result either 
in their own economic standing or. in 
their relations to their agents or to the 
public. It is in my opinion a subject well 
worthy of the further thoughtful con- 
sideration of company executives.” 


Significance of July 1 Increase 

As is well known the New Jersey bu- 
reau has recently followed up its 1930 
compensation rate increase of 13% by a 
further increase of 8% effective on new 
and renewal policies from July 1, 1931. 
Mr. Lawrence in discussing this addition- 
al increase in his annual report empha- 
sized that no new or different principle 
of projection, nor any specific recogni- 
tion of an emergency condition, had been 
employed from those which underlaid the 
revision of 1930. He explained: 

“The new rate level is calculated to 
sustain the joint accident frequency and 
severity rate of 1929-1930, with the med- 
ical loss ratio fully projected forward to 
the mid-point of the period to which 
these rates will apply. It is conceded 
that, regardless of the sufficiency of this 
method under ordinary circumstances, 
quite possibly the conditions of the pres- 
ent or early future may place an unusual 
and abnormal burden upon the compen- 
sation carriers. For this reason the bu- 
reau, with the knowledge and approval 
of the state commissioner of insurance, 
has recognized the need of further and 
early studies and proposes to make such 
tests over the summer as will definitely 
establish the ability of the prospective 
premium income to carry the contem- 
porary accident burden. 

“With successive and substantial rate 
adjustments and the resulting increased 
premiums swallowed up by constantly 
mounting loss costs, it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to visualize the extent of the ad- 
justments that have been made.” 

Mr. Lawrence at this point referred to 
an exhibit disclosing for the policy year 


1929 earned premiums exceeding $14,500,- 
000 and with a loss ratio of over 73%. 
He continued: 


“This policy year shows but half the 
effect of rate adjustments made in 1929 
and naturally none of the increase of 
1930, nor the prospective increase next 
July 1. The accumulative effect of these 
three further changes will be to produce, 
on the same volume of payroll, a total 
collectible premium 27% above that actu- 
ally realized upon the policy issues of 
1929. In the interim no change has oc- 
curred in the statutory benefit schedule.” 


_ The Compensation Inspection & Rat- 
ing Bureau of New Jersey has a mem- 
bership now of eighty-six companies, bet- 
ter than ever before, with finances in a 
healthy state. The following governing 
committee is guiding its affairs: Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability, Globe Indemnity, 
Ocean Accident and New Jersey Manu- 
facturers’ Casualty. The following com- 
panies have been made members since a 
year ago: 

Central Surety & Insurance Corp., 
Home Indemnity, Penn General Casualty, 
Western Casualty & Surety, Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity, Associated Indemnity 
Corp., Detroit Fidelity & Surety, Gen- 
eral Indemnity Corp., Saint Paul-Mer- 
cury Indemnity and Aero Indemnity. 


J. J. HALL IN ALABAMA 





National Bureau Expert Gives Legislative 
Committee His Opinion on Drivers’ 
License Bill 

John J. Hall, director, street and high- 
way division of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, ap- 
peared by special invitation at a joint 
committee hearing of the Alabama leg- 
islature at Montgomery last week to dis- 
cuss the Barber drivers’ license bill then 
up for consideration. Mr. Hall was called 
as an expert to discuss the uniform mo- 
tor vehicle bill drawn by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safe- 
ty. He told the legislators that the twelve 
states which now have drivers’ license 
laws have 29% fewer accidents than those 
states which have not. 

The bill, Mr. Hall said, would eliminate 
one-third of the drivers on the first ex- 
amination; that all but 2% of the others 
would pass the second examination, and 
that the persons who were unable to 
pass the examination were those partially 
blind, feeble-minded or insane. Although 
many prominent motorists and civic or- 
ganizations appeared in favor of the 
same measure, strong opposition was de- 
veloped by individuals. The one dollar 
license fee exacted was described as a 
hardship. 

After finishing with Alabama, Mr. Hall 
went to Nashville, where he conferred 
with the authorities on a similar bill. 


SAFETY GLASS BILL PASSES 

Of interest to casualty insurance men 
is the Wilson safety glass bill passed 
by the Michigan legislature whereby all 
vehicles carrying passengers in that state 
after January 1, 1932, and all private 
passenger cars after January 1, 1934, will 
be required to use shatterproof glass. 


LEAVES SURETY ASSOCIATION 

The Detroit Fidelity & Surety, a mem- 
ber of the Lloyds Casualty group, has 
resigned from the Surety Association. 
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A. A. A. Auto Bill Gets 
Hearty Canadian Praise 

REGISTRAR BICKELL’S COMMENTS 

Ontario Official, Fearful of Compulsory 


Legislation, Says New Law Is Work- 
ing Smoothly in the Province 





Some complimentary remarks were 
made by J. P. Bickell, motor vehicle reg- 
istrar for the Province of Ontario, on 
the stabilizing effect of safety-responsi- 
bility legislation before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Automobile Associ- 
ation at West Baden a short time ago. 
Glad to congratulate the A. A. A,, its 
executive committee and particularly its 
safety-responsibility committee, upon the 
success already achieved by the bill, Mr. 
Bickell reviewed the agitated situation in 
Ontario before a_ safety-responsibility 
plan was enacted, saying: 

“T have been associated personally with 
the administration of the motor vehicle 
laws of Ontario for many years, indeed 
since the commencement of the motor 
vehicle registration system. During all 
these years I have been a diligent if 
not a keen student of motor vehicle leg- 
islation. I observed the commencement 
of the agitation for universal compulsory 
automobile liability insurance a few years 
ago with considerable apprehension. This 
agitation developed considerable strength 
in Ontario. The judicial approval given 
your safety-responsibility plan in the in- 
terim report of the Ontario Royal Com- 
mission on automobile insurance rates, 
published in March, 1930, followed close- 
ly by the amendment of the Ontario mo- 
tor vehicle laws to embody the plans 
therein, quieted this agitation almost over 
night. . 

“T have no doubt but what many of 
the states and provinces on this conti- 
nent would today be wrestling with the 
problems of universal compulsory insur- 
ance along the lines in force in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts were it not 
for the fact that the American Automo- 
bile Association provided in the nick of 
time an acceptable solution of the prob- 
lems which were the genesis and founda- 
tion of the agitation for universal com- 
pulsory insurance. 

“The law is working smoothly in On- 
tario according to its true intent and pur- 
pose. No serious administration difficul- 
ties are being experienced. I know of 
no support in any quarter for a radical 
revision of: the law along the lines of 
universal compulsory insurance or other- 
wise, and I believe that future refine- 
ments in its provisions may be expected 
to make it one of the most effective in- 
struments yet conceived to promote safe- 
ty on our highways and to assure com- 
pensation to the victims of motor vehicle 
accidents.” 





BEST’S CASUALTY REPORTS OUT 


Table on Classifications of Admitted 
Assets Feature of 1931 Volume; 
5-Year Underwriting Exhibit 
The annual edition of Best’s Insurance 
Reports on casualty and miscellaneous 
companies, a volume always looked for- 
ward to by company executives, is now 
ready with many valuable features. On 
each company doing casualty, surety or 
miscellaneous business there appears the 
latest financial statement, profit and loss 
exhibit, investment exhibit, summary of 
bonds and stocks owned, stockholders’ 

gains and dividends paid. 

One of the features of the Casualty 
volume is a complete five-year under- 
writing exhibit of business written by 
classes together with comparisons show- 
ing the growth of each line, history, man- 
agement, reputation and personnel. Ta- 
bles showing classifications of admitted 
assets for the various companies have 
been expanded to give considerably more 
information based on the 1930 financial 
showings. 

The volume was prepared under the 
direction of Andrew J. Gavey, associate 
editor. 
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Albany Hearings on 
Upstate Medical Costs 


SUP’T VAN SCHAICK ATTENDS 





Testimony Before Gov. Roosevelt’s Com- 
mittee Shows Need for System to De- 
termine Cost of Ward Patients 





A highly technical discussion on hos- 
pital costs and the startling testimony 
of John L, Train, Utica Mutual president, 
on occupational diseases coverage fea- 
tured the first up-state hearing in Al- 
bany last week of Governor Roosevelt’s 
special committee on medical and _ hos- 
pital problems in connection with the 
administration of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. A number of previous 
meetings have been held in New York 
City, last week’s sessions on Thursday 
and Friday being to discuss problems re- 
lating to the up-state. 

Among those present were: Howard S. 
Cullman, chairman, who is president of 
the Beekman Street Hospital, New York 
City; John B, Andrews, _ secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation; Dr. Frederick Parsons, commis- 
sioner, mental hygiene; Thomas Curtis, 
Building Trades Council; Dr. Adrian 
Lambert; Verne Zimmer, representing 
Miss Frances Perkins, state industrial 
commissioner ; George S. Van Schaick, 
Superintendent of Insurance; Charles 
Deckelman, manager, casualty claim de- 
partment of the Travelers; O. G. 
Browne, New York Self Insurers, and 
Dr. Edward King, St. Vincent’s Hospital. 


John Train’s Testimony 


As the only executive head of a cas- 
ualty company present, John L. Train of 
the Utica Mutual, a former counsel of 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, startled the assemblage by de- 
claring that an amendment to the law 
including in the occupational diseases 
coverage all diseases which could be at- 
tributed as arising out of the course of 
the occupation of the worker would not 
be opposed by either the insurance com- 
panies or manufacturers. Asked if 
blanket coverage were not the same 
thing he said “No,” and explained that 
under the Wisconsin law, payment is 
being made for tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever and pneumonia. He declared that 
the chief objection to adding silocosis to 
the list of diseases was the difficulty of 
distinguishing it from tuberculosis in 
many instances, and if the medical pro- 
fession could find a workable way to 
differentiate between the two..diseases 
that such an amendment to the law 
would then be practicable. 

Mr. Train attacked the proposition of 
having the worker choose his own physi- 
cian and declared that it was for the in- 
terest of the insurer to employ the best 
possible physician in order to get the 
injured worker back on the job as quickly 
as possible. 


Hospital Cost System Proposed 


The highly technical discussion on hos- 
pital costs developed the fact that there 
is an entirely different method of treat- 
ment of ward patients in New York City 
and the up-state and that practically no 
hospital has an apportionment of hos- 
pital costs on a scientific basis. 

The chairman proposed that a cost sys- 
tem be worked out to determine the 
costs per patient of ward patients, that 
in it the various items that enter into 
the cost be agreed to as a standard and 
on that basis the hospitals themselves 
be allowed to work out a rate. 

The first speaker, John M. O’Hanlon, 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 
State Federation of Labor recommended 
that the compensation law be amended 
so that the employe would have the right 
to select his own doctor. He declared 
that the employer has virtually abrogated 
this right and that the insurance carrier 
now names the physician with the re- 
sult that the company doctor is the only 


one to give testimony for the injured 
worker. 

Mr. O’Hanlon also recommended that 
the payment for temporary and perma- 
nent total disability and for temporary 
and permanent partial disability now 
compensated for at $20 and $25 per week 
be fixed at a flat rate of $25 per week 
with no differentiation, 

He said that delays in making awards 
were due in many cases to not having 
enough hearing stenographers. 


Other Speakers 


John P. Boyle, Schenectady attorney 
and representing various labor organiza- 
tions, attacked the system of delays in 
payment of compensation pending appeal 
as well as the system under which a man 
who is able to do so-called light work 
is denied further compensation when not 
infrequently such light work is unavail- 
able. Mr. Boyle thought that the com- 
pensation should run until the man is 
able to return to his accustomed work. 

T. F. Hurley, Albany attorney, also 
representing labor unions, urged that the 
choice of a doctor rest with the injured 
man, 


The Second Day’s Testimony 


Resuming the testimony the following 
day hospital officials told the governor’s 
committee that they frequently experi- 
enced difficulty in collecting charges for 
caring for compensation cases, and that 
sometimes the bills went unpaid, al- 
though they believed the insurance car- 
riers to be liable for them. 

It also developed that the insurance 
companies are being given a special rate 
for compensation cases by the hospitals 
which is sometimes as low as the “ward- 
charity” rate, and never more than fifty 
cents or a dollar more than that rate 
unless special treatment is ordered by 
the attending physicians or surgeons. 

Representatives from hospitals in Al- 
bany, Troy, Schenectady, Poughkeepsie, 
Utica, Glens Falls, Saratoga and Cam- 
bridge appeared before the committee. 
Several of them suggested that, if pos- 
sible, some way be found to make some- 
one responsible for the charges of hos- 
pitalization as the institutions lose on 
an average of $1,000 a year. 

Specific cases were presented by hos- 
pital representatives covering a period 
of two or three years in which they 
either had been told flatly that the bill 
would not be paid or in which payment 
is still being contested on various 
grounds, 

Physicians also appeared and present- 
ed similar grievances, particularly when 
they were not regularly employed by in- 
surance carriers, but had been called in 
an emergency, 





RECIPROCAL RECEIVERSHIP 

Petition for a receivership for the At- 
las Insurance Underwriters of Owosso, 
Mich., has been filed in Ingham County 
circuit court by the attorney general’s de- 
partment at the request of Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston. This automobile 
reciprocal has not been writing business 
for several months and its unexpired 
contracts were reinsured with the Pub- 
lic Fire and Public Indemnity by the 
Atlas Agency, Inc., the attorney-in-fact, 
which became an agency for the stock 
carriers. Efforts to liquidate the ex- 
change’s business, however, disclosed the 
anticipated impossibility of meeting all 
claims and a department examination 
now shows about $9,000 liabilities with 
no assets, necessitating the selection of 
a receiver to settle the reciprocal’s af- 
fairs. : 

Officers of the attorney-in-fact, Frank 
O. Omer, president; W. A. McIntyre and 
Lee Omer, treasurer, have indicated their 
approval of the departmental action and 
it is so stated in the petition. 





DECLARES REGULAR DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Fidelity 
& Deposit has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2.25 per share, or 
41%4% on the capital stock, payable June 
30 to stockholders of record June 17 











Shrines 








and 


Smokestacks 


We have honored Boston for the part she played in the struggle 
for American Liberty. Every American is stirred by the memories of 
Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall and the Boston Tea Party. So 
many historic shrines cluster around Boston that we are apt to lose sight 
of the great strides she has made in industrial achievement. 


Today, the real Boston has a trading population of 2,000,000. 
Thousands of factories, assembling plants, workshops, mills, warehouses, 
the resources of a magnificent port of entry, all contribute to make 


Boston one of the fore- 
most manufacturing, in- 
dustrial and commercial 
centers of the world. 


Boston early estab- 
lished itself as a thriv- 
ing port. Docks, ware- 
houses and shipping fa- 
cilities were built to 
handle the trade that 
was to be the insurance 
of Boston’s future. 


Near the very spot 
where those pioneer 
docks once stood now 


Street, is an office of* 
Union Indemnity Com- = 
pany, division of Insur- 
ance Securities Com- 
pany, proud to be a 
part of this historic 
city. 


Union Indemnity 
Company welcomes you 
to Boston not only in 
the name of insurance, 
but also in the name of 
her glorious shrines and 
her busy commercial 
and civic life of today. 
It is a welcome that has 
gathered warmth for 
300 years. 








OLD STATE HOUSE 


Built in 1713 on the site of the first Town House, 
erected in 1657. Here loyal assemblies once obeyed 
the Crown and here the spirit of Liberty was 
aroused and guided by the eloquent appeals of 
Adams, Quincy, Warren, Cushing and Hancock. 
The Old State House is one of a hundred shrines 


of American Independence in Boston, visited by 


more than 1,000,000 people every year. 


Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES. UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING. NEW ORLEANS 
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New York Indemnity Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title and Trust Company, Inc. 
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Rush of New Auto Business As 
Result of British Compulsory Act 


High pressure was the rule in British 
automobile insurance departments at the 
close of the first quarter of 1931 under 
the Road Traffic Act. The rush of new 
auto business considerably exceeded the 
volume that came to the companies dur- 
ing the last few days of 1930, just be- 
fore the insurance section of the act 
came into force. 

As was confidently anticipated, the 
largest proportion of the new business 
is coming from motorcyclists, whose ma- 
chines are laid up during the winter 
months in seemingly greater numbers 
than are automobiles. The act cannot 
be said to have made any great material 
difference to the companies as regards 
the volume of new business. Inquiry 
points to an average experience of a 
3% to 5% increase in new proposals as 
compared to this time a year ago. 

It is, however, in the nature of the 
cover sought by proposers that change 
is really to be noted. Easily the greater 
proportion of the proposers are insuring 
for the third party risk only—not for 
the minimum cover demanded under the 
terms of the act, but for full third party 
protection embracing damage to prop- 
erty as well as injury to persons, While 


it may be taken that some 5% of the 
total new proposals are for act liability 
cover only, 75% of the total are for the 
comprehensive third party cover. 

This will naturally have a distinct ef- 
fect upon the proportions of the busi- 
ness under the various covers held on 
the books of the automobile departments. 
Companies are finding that although the 
number of new motor proposals is great- 
er than it was this time last year, the 
total premiums on the 1931 business may 
be actually less than the previous and 
corresponding figure. 

This is a situation somewhat similar to 
that which has arisen in connection with 
fire insurance, where companies have 
seen the average fire rate falling over 
a period of years, while sums insured, 
if they have not risen, have not de- 
creased to any appreciable extent. 

It is as yet too early to say what ef- 
fect the insurance provisions of the new 
act have had on the claims’ registers. 
That will be seen by the time the sum- 
mer months are over, but it is natural 
that with so many more vehicles insured 
the number of claims on the companies 
must rise; though with what effect on the 
ratio is yet to be learned. 





-H. S. IVES AT LOUISVILLE 





Flagellation of Business Doesn’t Help 
Any, He Tells Kentucky Asso- 
ciation At Banquet 


Taking insurance and other American 
businesses to the whipping post is no 
way to help the depression, Henry Swift 
Ives, special counsel of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives told 
the Kentucky Association of Insurance 


Agents at its annual banquet last night. 

“It is utterly foolish to believe that 
national financial indigestion can be 
cured by belaboring the victim at a 
political whipping post.” he said. “Neith- 
er can it be cured by promoting govern- 
ment ownership schemes, by urging pa- 
ternalistic panaceas, by denouncing pro- 
fits, by repressive bureaucratic regula- 
tions, by advocating the abolition of 
private property or by administering to 
the body politic any of the many con- 
coctions prescribed by socialist medicine 
men. These things only make the pain 
more acute. They are not even sedatives. 
They are, on the other hand, economic 
poisons which will undermine even the 
most healthy social order if persisted in. 
If American business is to recover 
promptly from its present temporary 
depression it needs encouragement, not 
flogging; it needs governmental co-op- 
eration and sympathy, not governmental 
animosity and suspicion; it needs polit- 
ical sanity, not political delirium. 

“Despite the many attempts during the 
past year to hamper and repress our 
business, we escaped practically unharm- 
ed due to the logic of our position and 
the fact that fairness and common sense 
still are fundamental instincts of enough 
members of American legislative bodies 
to prevent political and socialistic raids 
on insurance.” 





DECKELMAN 30TH ANNIVERSARY 


Charles Deckelman, casualty claim de- 
partment manager of the Travelers, ob- 
served his thirtieth anniversary with the 
company last week, and in recognition 
of this event his staff presented him with 
a set of antique china. Many were the 
floral tributes, letters and telegrams that 
he received. 





URGE RATE INCREASE APPROVAL 

The Oklahoma City local board has 
passed a resolution asking the state in- 
surance board to give favorable and 
careful consideration to the increase in 
workmen’s compensation rates in Okla- 
homa, as proposed by the National 


Council on Compensation Insurance. 





PROTESTING RATE INCREASES 





Associated Industries of Oklahoma to 
File Its Views Officially on June 
29 Before Insurance Board 
The Associated Industries of Oklahoma 
is making a vigorous protest against the 
proposed increase in workmen’s compen- 
sation rates in Oklahoma as outlined by 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance. Official protest will be filed 
at a hearing before the Insurance Board 
June 29, according to Harry Kahle, sec- 
retary-manager. Kahle states that the 
increase will mean $800,000 to $1,000,000 
additional expense to manufacturers and 
employers of the state, and aggregates 
about $2,500,000 or 57.9% of premiums 

now paid. 

The permissible loss ratio for Okla- 
homa is 62.5% of total premiums col- 
lected but the loss ratio of total pre- 
miums collected in 1930 was 105.8%, and 
in 1929 it was 91.3%. Insurance pre- 
miums collected for this coverage dur- 
ing the two years, totaled $12,594,210, 
Kahle estimated. Practically all lines of 
industries in the state would be effected 
by the increase with the greatest burden 
being placed on the oil industry and sim- 
ilar lines. The increase for oil well pro- 
tection would be from $14.95 to $21.24 
for each $100 of payroll, he said. 

Compensation awards have been very 
heavy during the two year period, several 
managers of claim departments averred, 
and the loss ratio for 1930 based on 


filings with the insurance board have 
been 105.8%. 





SLADE GIVEN ROCHESTER POST 


Mott T. Slade, for eight years man- 
ager of the Wheeling branch of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety and of.the ac- 
cident and liability department of the 
Aetna Life, has been appointed manager 
at Rochester. Mr. Slade succeeds W. B. 
Gracey, acting manager at Rochester, 
who has been appointed manager of the 
recently established Aetna branch at 
Tulsa. 

Mr. Slade, a graduate of Wisconsin 
University, has been associated with the 
Aetna Companies for the past nineteen 
years during which time he has served 
in many important capacities. After 
serving as cashier at the Milwaukee 
branch, he was appointed in 1914 assis- 
tant cashier, New York City. In 1916 
he was made assistant to the manager 
at the Philadelphia branch where he re- 
mained until 1923 when he went to the 
Wheeling office as manager. 


Commissioners 


(Continued from Page 1) 


eration by Congress to permit the copy- 
righting of trade marks and trade names 
of service-giving institutions, something 
not now possible under existing laws. 

Mr. Joyce’s remarks were straightfor- 
ward and to the point. He not only de- 
clared that in view of the current de- 
pression and the fact that the surety 
companies are guaranteeing the nation’s 
deposits of public funds their solvency. 
must be maintained, but he urged the 
commissioners to take immediate steps to 
stop rate reductions and excessive com- 
missions by barring-the offending com- 
panies from operating in their several 
states. 

Commissioner MacQuarrie pointed to 
the success of the joint ruling of the 
commissioners as to the uniform provi- 
sions in the disability clause of life in- 
surance contracts as what can be accom- 
plished when the convention agrees upon 
a ruling. He declared that the legisla- 
tive conditions in many of the states 
make it impossible for needed changes 
or amendments to be obtained by law 
which in turn requires rulings. On the 
other hand he pointed to the confusion 
and ineffectiveness that results when 
each commissioner acting independently 
attempts to issue rulings. 


Discuss Roeber’s Memorandum 


Consideration of the compensation 
memorandum presented by W. E. Roeber 
was a feature of the second day’s meet- 
ing. In open session the committee on 
workmen’s compensation insurance made 
a thorough survey of the emergency rate 
situation now existing. Company leaders 
who attended this hearing seemed anxi- 
ous to co-operate with the commission- 
ers in meeting what has been called a 
crisis. Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great 
American Indemnity, and R. J. Sullivan, 
vice-president of the Travelers, both 
pointed out the need for corrective action 
on the part of the commissioners in al- 
lowing premium rate increases. 

Mr. Phillips recalled the time when as 
New York superintendent he authorized 
an increase in compensation premiums in 
order to correct a serious rate deficiency 
on the ground that it was just as much 
his duty to see that the insurance com- 
panies charged adequate premiums as it 
was to see that they did not charge ex- 
orbitant rates. He declared that a sim- 
jlar situation now is existing and that 
the commissioners should so consider it 
by allowing increases when the applica- 
tions are filled for their individual con- 
sideration. He expressed a strong doubt 
that industry is willing to continue to 
buy an insurance coverage on which they 
know that the companies are losing 
money. 





A. W. VAN WINKLE DEAD 





Head of- Prominent Rutherford Firm; 
Father of Winant Van Winkle, Com- 


mercial Casualty Vice-President 

A. W. Van Winkle, president of A. W. 
Van Winkle & Co., prominent insurance 
and real estate firm of Rutherford, N. J., 
passed away last Sunday at the age of 
eighty-one. A descendant of early Dutch 
settlers and member of the seventh gen- 
eration to engage in real estate and in- 
surance in Rutherford, Mr. Van Winkle’s 
firm had often been called “America’s 
oldest real estate company.” 

Surviving him are four sons, Winant 
Van Winkle, vice-president, Commercial 
Casualty; Charles A., Stirling and Theo- 
dore Van Winkle, also eight grandsons. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURERS MEETING 
The Industrial Insurers Conference of 
which George R. Kendall, Washington 
National, is the president, will hold its 
annual meeting September 16 to 18 at 
the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


W. E. Roeber’s Brief 


(Continued from Page 32) 


National Council in all rate revisions 
since 1925.” 

The following table was submitted by 
Mr. Roeber to show the resulting 
changes in country-wide rate levels, ex- 
clusive of law amendment changes, with 
the years 1918 and 1924 inserted for com- 
parative purposes: 

MANUAL RATE LEVEL INDEX 

Calendar 
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He called attention to the fact that the 
rate level increases shown in the table 
from 1924 to 1931 have only partially 
measured the constantly rising cost 
trend; that despite such increases the 
level of rates in effect on January 1, 
1931, is 14.2% lower than in 1918. 


Effect of Depression Seen 


As Mr. Roeber sees the situation the 
principal causes for the steady rise in 
compensation costs are (1) mechaniza- 
tion of industry; (2) increasing medical 
and hospital costs in practically ll 
states; (3) liberalization of the interpre- 
tation of compensation benefits by indus- 
trial boards and other adjudicating 
bodies. He declared that the present 
emergency is due not only to the accu- 
mulated effect of these factors but, of 
even greater importance, to the magni- 
fied effect of these and other forces dur- 
ing a business depression period. He 
said: 

“Declining wages and falling payrolls 
reduce premium income without a com- 
mensurate reduction in losses. Medical 
costs continue to rise; the weekly com- 
pensation benefit is affected but slightly; 
and the scarcity of work creates a nat- 
ural tendency for the extent of the in- 
jury to be magnified and the period of 
disability to be prolonged. 

“Unlike the situation ten years ago, 
when the companies had an accumula- 
tion of abnormal war-period profits with 
which to meet the emergency, they are 
now confronting a much more serious 
condition under the handicap of a ten 
year drain upon their resources due to 
underwriting losses unparalleled in the 
history of insurance.” 

In conclusion Mr. Roeber said in_all 
frankness: “Conditions arising out of 
this emergency are of grave concern to 
the supervising authorities. Many of 
them are charged by law with the ap- 
proval of adequate compensation rates, 
and all of them have a duty to safeguard 
the solvency of insurance carriers. Al- 
though it is appreciated that proposals 
for relief through increased rates must 
be presented directly to the respective 
authorities in the several states having 
rate regulatory laws, nevertheless, the 
gravity of the situation and its national 
aspect have led the companies to lay 
these facts before the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. They 
know that with this knowledge of con- 
ditions, the commissioners, both individ- 
ually and as a body, must be impressed 
with the seriousness of the emergency, 
and that the sympathetic and helpful co- 
operation of the authorities may be ex- 
pected when emergency measures are 
presented for consideration in the sev- 
eral states.” 





BAYERN AT CHICAGO MEETING 


Herman A. Bayern attended the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners meeting at Chicago this weck. 
Mr. Bayern represented not only the 
General Brokers’ Association, but also 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, the East New York & Browns- 
ville Brokers’ Association and the Bronx 
Insurance Men’s Association. 
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